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FOREWORD 


A LEADING feature of contemporary American poli- 
tics is the shift in the balance of power from the country 
to the cities. Before the World War the majority of the 
American people still lived in the country. Since the 
War the majority has lived in the cities and this urban 
majority has been rapidly growing. The migration to 
the cities, together with the accompanying growth of 
urban industry, especially capitalistic industry, has 
profoundly altered the relations between the different 
classes of our people. To what extent do these changing 
relations imply a growing class-consciousness among us? 
How deeply do they involve American political parties 
in new forms of class struggle? 

Abroad there have been revolutionary departures in 
politics. The overthrow of dynasties and the downfall 
of republics attest the changeability of the rules of the 
game and stir the imaginations of players and spectators. 
The attention of democratic countries has been particu- 
larly arrested by the establishment of the so-called 
dictatorship of the proletariat in the Soviet Union and 
of the Fascist dictatorships in Italy and Germany. Would 
such changes be possible in the United States? And if 
so, under what circumstances? Or does the trend of the 
times indicate changes of some other kind in the Ameri- 
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can political system? These questions demand answers, 
since it is incredible that great social and economic 
changes should take place among the American people 
without any change in the character of American 
politics. 

The interests of a city-dwellers’ world differ at many 
points from those of a world of country men, and it is 
easy to see that the politics of a predominantly urban 
people will be radically different from the politics of a 
rural people. The old American politics was the politics 
of a whole people who were dominated by rural interests 
and attitudes; it might be called rustic politics. The new 
politics will be much more greatly influenced, if not 
immediately dominated, by the interests and attitudes 
of the people who live in cities. By contrast with the old 
it should be called urbane politics. 

The purpose of this book is to explore the possibilities 
of urbane politics in the new America, and primarily — 
since under the American rules the political game can 
be played only by partisans — the effects of greater 
urbanity upon the character of the political parties. 
There is no room here to consider the economic or social 
aspects of the measures which urbane politicians may be 
expected to bring forward. But there is room for an 
inquiry into the nature of an urbane political philoso- 
phy, and for an attempt to appraise the principles upon 
which such a philosophy might rest and to forecast the 
prospects for a sound system of urbane politics. 

A. N. H. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

September, 1933 
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THE PASSING OF THE OLD 
PARTY POLITICS 


AMERICAN politics was originally rustic politics. Its 
character was determined by the interests and attitudes 
of the rural population. In the field of national govern- 
ment the struggle for power took the form of a conflict 
between the geographical sections into which the country 
was divided. The national parties were founded upon 
alliances between sectional interests, and the sectional in- 
terests were at first mostly agrarian interests. The suc- 
cessful party leaders were the politicians who could 
command the armies of voters, which were recruited 
from northern farms, southern plantations, and the west- 
ern frontier. The passing of the frontier and the growth 
of urban industry have shaken the foundations of the 
old party system in national politics. The old sectional 
interests are changing and the old sectional alliances are 
breaking down. The old party politics is visibly passing 
away. The character of the new party politics will be 
determined chiefly by the interests and attitudes of the 
urban population. It will be less rustic than the old and 
more urbane. There will be less sectional politics and 
more class politics. That the old rustic sectional politics 
is passing is easy to demonstrate. What the new urbane 
class politics will be like and how it may be made most 
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serviceable to the people of the United States are more 
difficult questions. 

That American politics should originally have been 
rustic politics was the necessary consequence of the 
condition of the people. According to the first census of 
the United States 96 per cent of the population lived in 
small towns or in the open country. In eight of the 
original states there was no place with more than 8,000 
inhabitants. There were only five considerable towns or 
cities in the whole Union. The two largest cities, New 
York and Philadelphia, contained barely 30,000 inhabit- 
ants each, just about enough to send a representative 
to Congress under the first apportionment. There were 
only three other places, Boston, Baltimore, and Charles- 
ton, which could have controlled a congressional district 
in President Washington’s time. At least 100 of the 105 
congressmen in the 1790’s represented the small town 
and country population. The circumstance that in 
several states congressmen were elected at large in the 
early years of the Republic did not diminish the im- 
portance of agrarian interests in national politics. The 
bulk of the people in all the states were dependent for 
their livelihood upon the cultivation of the soil or the 
marketing of its products. There was doubtless some 
exaggeration in Jefferson’s statement ^ that “the inhabit- 
ants of the commercial cities are as different in senti- 
ment and character from the country people as any two 
distinct nations,’’ but his conclusion was sound enough 
that, though “clamorous against the order of things 
established by the agricultural interest,’’ they “have little 
effect on the direction of policy.” There can be no ques- 
tion of the supremacy of “the agricultural interest” in 
American politics during the Jeffersonian era. 

1 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Ford’s ed.), Vol. IV, p. 463. 
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Further evidence that American politics was neces- 
sarily rustic politics in the early years of the Republic is 
afforded by the census returns relating to the occupations 
of the people of the United States. The census of 1820, 
the first in which there was any count of the number of 
persons engaged in agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, reported over 2,000,000 engaged in agriculture, 
about 350,000 in manufactures, and less than 75,000 in 
commerce. In Massachusetts, then the leading manufac- 
turing state, the number credited to manufactures was a 
little over one-half as great as that credited to agricul- 
ture. In New York it was about one-quarter as great. As 
late as 1840, when a more careful census of occupations 
was taken, agriculture was still the leading occupation 
in every state except Rhode Island. In the country as a 
whole persons engaged in agriculture outnumbered 
those engaged in manufactures almost five to one. In 
President Jackson’s time at least 200 of the 240 congress- 
men represented agrarian rather than urban interests. 
Jackson himself explained the political situation as 
clearly as anybody when, in his first annual message to 
the Congress, December 8, 1829, he declared: “The agri- 
cultural interest of our country is so essentially connected 
with every other and so superior in importance to them 
all that it is scarcely necessary to invite to it your particu- 
lar attention. It is principally as manufactures and com- 
merce tend to increase the value of agricultural produc- 
tions and to extend their application to the wants and 
comforts of society that they deserve the fostering care 
of Government.” 

That rustic politics in the field of national govern- 
ment should have taken the form of sectional politics 
was also the necessary consequence of the original con- 
dition of the people. The essential fact was, that “the 
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agricultural interest” was by no means uniform through- 
out the country. The great planters of the Lower South, 
whose principal crop was rice, had much in common, 
it is clear, with the great planters of the Upper South, 
whose principal crop was tobacco. But their interests 
were not identical. The differences between them stand 
out plainly in the debates in the Federal Convention of 
1787. Both opposed the delegation of the power to tax 
exports to the government of the “more perfect Union,” 
because both desired easy access to the foreign markets 
for their crops; but the rice planters of the Lower South, 
being in greater need of fresh supplies of cheap labor 
than the tobacco planters of Virginia and Maryland, also 
opposed the delegation of the power to regulate the slave 
trade, while the Upper South was more hospitable to 
measures designed to put a stop to the importation of 
negroes. 

In the North the small farmers, who formed the bulk 
of the population, were engaged in the production of 
various crops, of which corn and wheat were the most 
important. Hence, flour, meat, and hides were the 
staples of this section as a whole; but in New England 
the fishing and lumbering industries were closely allied 
to navigation and commerce and gave to the special in- 
terests of the North Atlantic Coast a greater importance 
in politics than the strictly urban interests of the sea- 
ports alone could have commanded. Away from the coast 
the grain growers and other small farmers not only dom- 
inated the North but also stretched over the back coun- 
try and along the western frontier of the South as well. 
They constituted the most numerous division of the 
agricultural interest, but in the beginning the grain grow- 
ers were widely dispersed and difficult to organize for 
any but local political purposes. 
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American statesmanship, as Frederick J. Turner 
wisely observed, “consists not only in representing the 
special interests of the leader’s own section, but in find- 
ing a formula that will bring the different regions to- 
gether in a common policy.” Turner himself made a 
great contribution to the understanding of American 
history by emphasizing the influence of the frontier. In 
the field of national politics this influence operated 
at first through the power of the sections which were 
dominated by the small farmers, that is to say, the grain- 
growing sections. Charles A. Beard, who with rare in- 
sight has carried on Turner’s work in the reinterpreta- 
tion of American history, has shown how the first 
national party was built up by the Federalists through 
the combination of the great planters of the Upper and 
Lower South with the commercial interests of the North 
Atlantic Coast and the allied interests in New England, 
and how the power of this sectional combination was 
broken by Thomas Jefferson through the organization of 
the grain growers and other small farmers in both North 
and South. It was the great service of Jefferson, as it was 
of Washington before him, that he was able to find a 
formula which would bring together the different sec- 
tional interests requisite for accomplishing the work that 
needed to be done. These two great party leaders were 
both true statesmen in Turner’s sense of the term. Thus 
Washington’s leadership gave the people the more per- 
fect Union, and Jefferson’s gave them the assurance that 
the government of the Union would be employed in the 
interests of the average man, the small farmer and 
pioneer, who bore the chief burden of America’s task 
in the first century of the Republic, the subjugation of 
the wilderness and the improvement of the land. 

The successors of Washington and Jefferson in the 
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leadership of the national parties have had to revise the 
original formulae in response to the growing complexity 
of sectional interests. In the first place, the original di- 
visions of the agricultural interest have further sub- 
divided and fresh divisions have arisen in new sections 
of the country. Secondly, the development of industry 
and commerce and the consequent growth of cities in all 
sections of the country, especially in those best suited to 
urban industry and commerce, have gradually modified 
the character of all sections and radically transformed 
that of several. This growing complexity of sectional in- 
terests has greatly diversified the composition of the 
major political parties and has made their respective mis- 
sions in national politics increasingly obscure. It has also 
made the task of party leadership increasingly complex. 

The task of party leadership is of course further com- 
plicated by the influence of personality, the force of vot- 
ing habits, the power of traditions and ideals, and the 
effects of the ups and downs of the times. These factors 
in national politics have been well presented in the bril- 
liant series of political studies with which Claude G. 
Bowers has entertained and instructed modern readers of 
history, notably his Hamilton and Jefferson^ The Party 
Battles of the Jackson Period, and Beveridge and the 
Progressive Era, The limitations of any purely economic 
interpretation of American politics are further illus- 
trated by the many fine biographies of party leaders 
which have appeared in recent years. Allan Nevins’s latest 
work, Grover Cleveland, A Study in Courage, is an ex- 
cellent specimen of this biographical literature and 
clearly demonstrates the importance of personal char- 
acter in politics. No judicious observer will contend that 
the fortunes of American political parties can be satis- 
factorily explained in terms of the facts of economic and 
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social history alone. Yet, when due allowance is made for 
the psychology of politics, the economic and social factors 
remain, and party leaders must take them into account. 
The technique of the skillful campaigner unquestion- 
ably possesses an importance which can not be ignored in 
a world of emotions and passions. At the same time, if 
appeals to reason have any place in the government of 
modern nations, the strategy of the statesman, as Turner 
has defined statesmanship in the United States, and the 
special interests with which that strategy is concerned, 
must be included in any adequate interpretation of 
American politics. 

The strategy of the major party leaders has always 
been based upon a careful computation of sectional 
interests. It is not necessary to dwell here upon the de- 
tails of the rise and fall of the major parties in national 
politics. Andrew Jackson, who in a different way re- 
peated Thomas Jefferson’s achievement by rallying to 
his standard a majority of the small farmers of the coun- 
try, faced much more skillful opposition than had been 
offered to Jefferson by the inept leadership of the Federal- 
ist party after the retirement of Washington. The Whig 
leaders, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, were statesmen who 
understood as well as Jackson himself the importance of 
the agricultural interest in American politics and knew 
how to make spirited bids for its support in their re- 
spective sections. Each of tliem contributed to the Whig 
combination of sectional interests one of the principal 
elements in the original Federalist combination. Clay 
brought in the bulk of the great planters of the Upper 
South, Webster led the rising commercial and industrial 
interests of New England, and Calhoun with his asso- 
ciates commanded the support of the leading planters of 
the Lower South. Clay’s shrewdly-devised “American 
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system” of economic policies enabled the combination 
to make a powerful appeal to the grain growers and other 
small farmers and thus to challenge with some hope of 
success Jackson’s strong hold upon that indispensable 
section of the agricultural interest. Jackson’s counter 
system of policies, however, appealed effectively to the 
powerful commercial interest in New York City, which, 
on account of its natural advantages for foreign trade and 
the building of the Erie Canal, was less hospitable than 
the other North Atlantic Coast cities to the Whig pro- 
gram of high protection and internal improvements at 
federal expense. The Jacksonian combination of sec- 
tional interests proved to be better suited to the needs 
of the time and managed to dominate the political scene 
for the greater part of a generation. 

The realignment of sectional interests, which has 
formed the basis of national politics since the middle 
of the last century, was brought about primarily by a 
conflict between the small farmers of the North and 
Middle West and the slave owners of the Upper and 
Lower South for possession of the public lands in the 
federal territories. The most important issue which the 
federal government had to deal with in the first century 
of the Republic was the method of distributing the pub- 
lic lands among the people who wanted them. The 
struggle between the different sections came to a head 
with the repudiation of the Missouri Compromise by 
Stephen A. Douglas’s Nebraska Act in 1854. Douglas 
was a politician with extraordinary gifts of leadership, a 
real statesman in Turner’s sense of the term, who was 
trying to maintain the supremacy of the Jacksonian De- 
mocracy by conciliating the conflicting interests of 
northern farmers and southern planters within the 
party. But, lacking the magnanimity of a Lincoln, he 
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bungled the job and disrupted the party. The anti- 
slavery Republicans adopted a platform which, as Doug- 
las protested, could not be carried south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line or across the Ohio river. By amalgamating 
the political principles of the “Free Soilers” with the 
economic policies of Clay’s “American system,’’ however, 
the Republican leaders served the special interests of the 
Northeast and Northwest better than their Democratic 
rivals. When put to the test of civil war, the Republi- 
can sections of the Union proved strong enough to dom- 
inate the nation. Doubtless the new combination of 
sectional interests was strengthened by its appeal to 
moral as well as material forces, but it is clear that the 
essential measures in its program were, in addition to 
the exclusion of slavery from the territories, the Home- 
stead Act and the protective tariff. 

The history of the Republican party affords abundant 
proof, if further proof be needed, that the old party 
politics was sectional politics.^ Gaining complete control 
of the federal government in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the South from national politics, the Republi- 
cans easily maintained their supremacy in their own 
sections of the country but only with the greatest diffi- 
culty their domination of the whole Union. Threatened 
with the loss of their power by the reconstruction of the 
Union after the Civil War, they sought to reenforce their 
position, first, by the enfranchisement of the freedmen 
in the South, and, when that failed, by the further cul- 
tivation of the special interests of the farmers in the 
Northwest. Eventually the depression of the 1890’s and 
the consequent demand for cheap money by the debt- 

2 For a detailed investigation of Republican party history from this 
point of view, see my The Political Parties of Today, (and ed., 1925), 
Chaps. V to X. 
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burdened farmers destroyed the hopes of the Republican 
party leaders in the Northwest, as the restoration of 
white supremacy in the reconstructed states had for- 
merly destroyed the party hopes in the South. But the 
“sound money” campaign of 1896 brought to the party 
unexpected reenforcements in the Northeast and gave 
it the strength to maintain its supremacy in national poli- 
tics down to the Great' Depression. The interregnum of 
Woodrow Wilson’s two terms was not the consequence 
of any real change in the alignment of parties. Republi- 
can defeat should rather be ascribed to dissensions be- 
tween different sections of the party, culminating in the 
“bolt” of the Progressives in 1912, and four years later 
to the intrusion of foreign issues growing out of the 
World War. The party lines, as redrawn in the course of 
the Bryan campaigns, held substantially intact until the 
fall of the Hoover administration. 

Sectionalism affects national politics in two different 
ways. In the first place, the sections in which the strong- 
est and most reliable party interests are located control 
the action of the parties in Congress. The senators and 
representatives from these sections ordinarily dominate 
the party caucuses in both branches, and through the 
operation of the seniority rule they also dominate the 
important congressional committees. Whichever party 
is in power, the leading interests in the sections from 
which the party draws its greatest strength constitute the 
most influential forces in the determination of congres- 
sional policies. Secondly, the sections in which the most 
important doubtful states and districts are located hold 
the balance of power between the parties. Neither of the 
combinations of sectional interests which dominate the 
two great parties can win a presidential election and gain 
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complete control of the federal government without 
carrying some of these doubtful states and districts. Each, 
therefore, must bid for the support of interests which 
might turn the scale in doubtful sections. Presidential 
candidates must be selected, and party platforms drafted, 
with one eye on the requirements of the interests which 
dominate the respective parties, and with the other on the 
demands, or at least the reasonable aspirations, of the 
interests which hold the balance of power between them. 
Thus the special interests of the different sections of the 
country, though heavily overlaid with the sentimental 
deposits of a century of partisan controversy, hold the 
key to the riddle of the old party politics. 

The party affiliations of the various sections at the 
present time are revealed most clearly in the election 
returns from the congressional districts. The voters in 
these districts, and in the similar districts under earlier 
apportionments and districting laws, have been making 
their choices between the candidates of the two major 
parties with a constancy which has produced a regular 
pattern of partisan politics.^ During the period between 
the World War and the Great Depression the results of 
the battle between the parties in the congressional dis- 
tricts were consistently favorable to the Republicans. 
The size of the Republican majorities in Congress fluc- 
tuated considerably, but there was a firmness in the gen- 
eral character of the party lines which makes possible a 
fairly clear picture of this partisan pattern. 

For the purpose of reproducing this pattern, the coun- 
try may be divided most conveniently into ten regions 

8 For a statistical analysis of this pattern, see my The Political Parties 
of Today, Chap. Ill, “The Economic Basis of National Politics,” and 
Chap. IV, “The Sectional Basis of National Politics.” 
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or belts, characterized for the most part by a dominant 
crop or system of farming.^ Five of these agricultural 
regions and belts are strongly partisan and furnish con- 
trolling interests to the parties with which they are 
affiliated. The other five agricultural regions and belts 
are more closely divided between the two great parties 
and consequently make a very different contribution to 
the partisan pattern. ' 

Two of the five strongly partisan areas are Democratic. 
The first of these is a narrow strip along the South At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast, extending from below Cape Hat- 
teras to Texas, and is devoted to the production of sub- 
tropical fruits, early vegetables, rice and sugar. This 
strip, which may be termed the South Atlantic and Gulf 
Subtropical Crops region, is the true successor of the 
original Lower South in national politics. The other 
strongly partisan Democratic area is the Cotton Belt, 
which had no existence in 1790 but now extends from 
central North Carolina to central Texas and up the Mis- 
sissippi valley as far as western Tennessee and south- 
eastern Missouri. 

These two areas contain a great block of congressional 
districts which have been almost without exception 
strongly Democratic ever since the defeat of the “carpet- 
baggers” in this section of the South in the 1870’s. This 
is the Lower South of the last hundred years of American 
history and the Solid South of American politics. In 
many respects the South Atlantic and Gulf Subtropical 
Crops region has different interests from the Cotton 

* See Plate 142A, “Agricultural Regions, 1928,*’ in Paullin and Wright’s 
Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States, published by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington and the American Geographic 
Society, 1932. For a more detailed investigation of these agricultural 
regions, see O. E. Baker, “Agricultural Regions of North America,” in 
Economic Geography, Vols. II-VI (1926-30). 
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Belt, but for more than a century the latter has over- 
shadowed the former and assumed the right to speak for 
the whole Lower South in the struggle for power. Demo- 
cratic supremacy is as firmly established in the urban as 
in the rural districts, and appears unshakable by po- 
litical storms or economic depression. In the Harding 
landslide of 1920 Democratic candidates for Congress 
went down to defeat in supposedly strong Democratic 
districts in other sections of the country, but not in the 
Lower South. In 1928 the Democratic ticket headed by 
Governor Smith might fail to carry Florida and Texas 
in the presidential election, but the Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress were returned in most of the districts 
in this section by their usual majorities. 

Three of the five strongly partisan areas have been 
Republican. The most important of these is what may 
best be termed the Hay and Dairy region, and extends 
from New England on the northeast to West Virginia on 
the south and Minnesota on the northwest. Its boundary 
runs where a farm economy based chiefly on the produc- 
tion of hay and forage gives way to one characterized by 
grain growing. Its most important agricultural interests 
are those of the so-called Dairy Belt. But the greater 
diversification of agriculture in this section than else- 
where gives rise to a bewildering variety of agrarian 
interests, which tax the powers of the most skillful party 
leaders. The problem of party leadership in this section 
is further complicated by the development of mining, 
especially coal mining, and of metallurgical interests 
which dominate important parts of the region. The other 
two strongly Republican regions are on the Pacific Coast. 
The North Pacific Coast, west of the Cascade mountains, 
forms a region by itself, blessed with a cool and moist 
climate resembling that of England or northern France 
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more than any other part of the United States. Further 
south, California with its warm winters and dry summers 
reproduces the crops of the Mediterranean region and 
thereby contributes another special sectional interest 
to American politics. 

In these three regions, the Republican party can boast 
of as many congressional districts, where the election of 
their candidates is ordinarily beyond doubt, as can the 
Democrats in the Lower South, but since these districts 
are more widely distributed than in the Lower South 
and are not so impervious to economic depression, poli- 
ticians do not speak of a ‘'Solid North.” Yet during the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations. Democratic con- 
gressmen had been almost as rare in the rural districts of 
the Hay and Dairy region, which might be termed the 
Upper North in modern American history, and through- 
out the two Pacific Coast regions, as Republican con- 
gressmen in the Solid South. The urban districts in the 
Hay and Dairy region, however, have been less surely 
Republican than the rural. In recent years they have 
been about equally divided between “safe” Republican 
districts and “close” or “doubtful” districts, which might 
easily be carried by Democratic candidates in periods of 
political disturbance or economic depression. 

The other five agricultural regions and belts likewise 
fall into two groups. Two of the five lie in the middle 
of the country between the Upper North and the Lower 
South. In the more southerly of these two regions, the 
successor of the original Upper South in national poli- 
tics, the tobacco planters no longer dominate the agri- 
cultural scene, as in 1790, but have been overshadowed 
by the corn and winter wheat growers, who stretch across 
the country in a broad belt to Central Kansas and North- 
ern Oklahoma, forming, like the Cotton Belt, one of the 
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most powerful sectional interests. In this Com and 
Winter Wheat Belt, as it may be termed, a majority of 
the rural districts are strongly Democratic, while most 
of the other rural districts have been doubtful. Only a 
few districts in the mountains of eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee and southwestern Missouri have been strongly 
Republican. In the urban districts of this belt the Re- 
publicans have made a better showing, but the Demo- 
crats even in these districts have shown a preponderance 
of strength. In the heart of the Middle West, the grain 
growers have concentrated more largely than elsewhere 
on corn and on animal husbandry based on corn. This 
Com Belt, extending from central Ohio to central 
Nebraska, forms another of the most powerful sectional 
interests in national politics. But the political complex- 
ion of the congressional districts is the reverse of that 
in the Corn and Winter Wheat Belt. A majority of the 
rural districts has been strongly Republican, while the 
other rural districts have been generally doubtful. Only 
a very few districts have been strongly Democratic. In 
the urban districts of this belt the Democrats have made 
a better showing, but the Republicans have shown even 
in these districts a preponderance of strength. 

Another body of grain growers, specializing in wheat, 
is distributed along the western frontiers of the hay and 
grain belts and in the inter-mountain plateaus, where 
the prevailing aridity discourages the diversification of 
agriculture, except under irrigation. There are three 
separate areas, where wheat growers form the most 
powerful special interest, the spring wheat region in 
North Dakota and adjoining portions of the northwest, 
the hard winter wheat region in central and western 
Kansas and adjoining portions of the southwest, and the 
region in the Columbia river basin, centering about 
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Spokane, which local pride calls the Inland Empire. The 
congressional districts in these semi-arid areas have gen- 
erally been Republican in good times, but have shown 
themselves more sensitive to economic depression than 
the other grain growing regions. In bad times, therefore, 
they tend also to fall into the doubtful class. 

The great mass of grain growers who, if united, would 
constitute the most numerous and presumably also the 
most powerful single interest in American politics, have 
long been divided against themselves. This has pre- 
vented them from exercising in modern times the dom- 
inant influence in partisan affairs which naturally fell 
to them in the times of Jefferson and of Jackson. On 
the other hand, it has long given them a very important 
place in the calculations of party leaders bent on cap- 
turing the balance of power for their presidential tickets. 
It is no accident of politics that the Republicans have 
taken most of their presidential candidates from the 
states which cover the Corn Belt, and that both Republi- 
cans and Democrats have generally taken their vice- 
presidential candidate from that section, when the first 
place on the ticket has gone to another section. 

The two other doubtful regions are widely separated. 
Much the more populous of the two is the narrow strip 
along the North and Middle Atlantic Coast, extending 
from Cape Anne to Cape Hatteras, in which the growth 
of miscellaneous vegetables and fruits is the dominant 
type of agriculture. In this strip, which may be termed 
the North and Middle Atlantic Trucking Region, or 
better, the North and Middle Atlantic Coast Cities 
Region, the rural population is almost completely ob- 
scured by the people of the cities, in which for the most 
part the truck farmers market their products. This 
region is divided into three groups of districts, the 
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strongly Democratic districts, the greater number of 
which are concentrated in New York City, the strongly 
Republican districts, which are about equally numerous 
in the region as a whole, and the '‘close” districts. The 
strategic position of the New York City districts in a 
great state, which is also a doubtful state, has given the 
New York City element in the Democratic party a unique 
position in American politics. It explains the fact that 
in ten of the seventeen presidential campaigns since the 
Civil War the Democratic candidate for president has 
been a governor, or at least a resident, of New York. 
The Republicans have also been partial to New York, 
having taken two presidential candidates and six candi- 
dates for the vice-presidency from that state. 

There remains the Grazing and Irrigated Crops 
Region in the Rocky Mountain area and on the arid 
inter-mountain plateaus. The congressional districts in 
this region are more closely divided between the parties 
than in any other section. The influence of sectional 
agricultural interests, however, has always been chal- 
lenged by mining interests of various kinds, and the 
importance of the section as a whole in national politics, 
although greatly exaggerated in matters of legislative 
policy in consequence of the over-representation of the 
Mountain states in the United States Senate, has been 
much less in presidential elections on account of the 
small size of the states and the confusion of their special 
interests. 

This regional pattern of partisan politics is greatly 
complicated by the growth of cities and the development 
of special urban interests. The rapid growth of cities be- 
gan to attract attention early in the nineteenth century. 
At the end of the century there were 545 cities of 8,000 
inhabitants or more in the United States. Yet two-thirds 
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of the people still lived in smaller places or in the open 
country. The World War marked the final emergence of 
the cities as the dwelling places of a majority of the 
American people and the definitive passing of the rural 
population into second place. In 1920 the population of 
what the census authorities call rural territory, includ- 
ing incorporated places of less than 2,500 inhabitants, 
had fallen to 48.6 per cent of the total. By the most recent 
census the rural population is estimated at under 44 
per cent. Over 12 per cent of the people now live in 
cities of more than 1,000,000 inhabitants; over 17 per 
cent, in cities of less than 1,000,000 but more than 100,- 
000; and nearly 18 per cent in smaller cities with popula- 
tions exceeding 10,000. If all the inhabitants of incor- 
porated places with up to 5,000 inhabitants are counted 
as rural, the urban population is still in a majority. The 
rural population evidently has already lost the manifest 
superiority which it formerly enjoyed in the body politic, 
and the struggle for power between the sections must 
presently take a form which will be less rustic and more 
urbane than heretofore. 

The growth of cities and of urban population, how- 
ever, does not measure the importance of special urban 
interests in national politics. Political strength is meas- 
ured by votes, and in national politics the votes which 
count are the votes which choose presidential electors and 
fill seats in Congress. The political significance of the in- 
creasing urbanization of the American people depends 
upon the distribution of the urban population among the 
states and congressional districts. The average popula- 
tion of the 435 congressional districts, as established after 
the census of 1930, is 280,000. If the seats in Congress 
could be distributed exactly in accordance with the dis- 
tribution of population between city and country, the 
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urban population would now have 244 seats and the 
representation of the rural population would be reduced 
to 191. But it happens that only thirty cities contain 
enough inhabitants to form one or more congressional 
districts within the city limits. Most of the cities must 
be combined with more or less extensive rural areas in 
order to form full-sized congressional districts. On the 
other hand, it would be difficult to find a compact ter- 
ritory anywhere which contains 280,000 rural inhabit- 
ants without any urban population within its limits. 
Most congressional districts must contain both urban 
and rural areas, and the political importance of the 
urban population, measured by the number of seats in 
Congress which it might control, depends considerably 
on the actual layout of the districts. It is possible, there- 
fore, to make only a rough estimate of the proportion 
of the seats in Congress which may be directly controlled 
by urban interests. 

The most significant figures furnished by the census 
of 1930, which can be used for estimating the number 
of urban congressional districts, are those which relate to 
the so-called metropolitan districts. These districts are 
designed to show the magnitude of each of the principal 
areas of urban population, regardless of the actual city 
limits, by including in a single total both the population 
of the central city within the district and that of the 
suburbs or urbanized areas surrounding it. In some cases 
the population of two or more cities, located in close 
proximity, together with that of their suburbs, is com- 
bined in a single metropolitan district. Ninety-five such 
metropolitan districts were reported at the census of 
1930, each having an aggregate population of 100,000 or 
more and containing one or more central cities of at 
least 50,000 inhabitants. These metropolitan districts, 
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exclusive of the District of Columbia, which is not rep- 
resented in Congress, contained altogether almost 54,- 
000,000 inhabitants. The total rural population of the 
United States, including that of incorporated places with 
less than 2,500 inhabitants, was 53,800,000 or only 
slightly less than that of the metropolitan districts. There 
remained about 14,500,000 persons, who resided in cities 
or towns of more than 2,500 inhabitants outside the 
metropolitan districts. If it could be assumed that the 
urban population outside the metropolitan districts was 
distributed evenly throughout the country, it would 
follow that all but the smallest metropolitan districts 
would have sufficient population to enable each of them 
to dominate at least one congressional district. In fact 
the peculiarities of congressional districting, especially 
in states where deliberate attempts have been made to 
gerrymander the districts, render efforts to estimate ac- 
curately the number of districts which might be dom- 
inated by urban interests not worth making. 

The classification of congressional districts in the table 
below reveals clearly enough the present complexity of 
sectional interests in the various agricultural regions 
and belts. The first column shows the approximate num- 
ber of congressional districts assignable to those metro- 
politan districts, as defined by the census of 1930, which 
are large enough to contain one or more whole con- 
gressional districts, together with the number of other 
metropolitan districts which under fair state districting 
laws might be contained in, and in most cases probably 
dominate, separate congressional districts. The second 
column shows the number of other congressional dis- 
tricts assignable to each region and belt. None of these 
latter districts would contain an urbanized area of as 
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many as 100,000 inhabitants. Though some of them 
might contain several smaller cities which together 
would contain more than a majority of the population 
of a congressional district, most of them should reflect 
rather the point of view of a rural than of an urban 
population. The third column shows the total number 
of congressional districts assignable to each region and 
belt. 


REGION OR BELT 

URBAN 

RURAL 

TOTAL 

1. North and Middle Atlantic Coast 

Cities Region 

2. South Atlantic and Gulf Sub- 

73 

3 

76 

tropical Crops Region 

7 

6 

»3 

3. Cotton Belt 

8 

64 

72 

4. Corn and Winter Wheat Belt 

21 

40 

61 

5. Corn Belt 

27 

35 

62 

6. Hay and Dairy Region 

49 

49 

98 

7. Winter and Spring Wheat Re- 

gions 

1 

11 

12 

8. Grazing and Irrigated Crops Re- 

gion 

3 

12 

15 

9. North Pacific Forest, Hay and 

Pasture Region 

3 

3 

6 

10. Pacific Subtropical Crops Region 

15 

5 

20 

Total 

207 

228 

435 


It is evident that the urban voters, despite their su- 
periority of numbers in the country as a whole, cannot 
yet dominate the lower branch of Congress under the 
existing system of representation. Both urban and rural 
districts are so distributed among the strong partisan 
regions and the close regions that the rural districts still 
outnumber the urban districts in both parties, though 
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their superiority is somewhat greater in the Democratic 
party than in the Republican party.® Two of the regions 
are clearly under the domination of urban interests, and 
in three others urban interests must be very strong, if 
not dominant. But in at least half of the regions rustic 
politics still plays the leading part. 

When will the urban population dominate the lower 
branch of Congress? In order to answer this question, it 
is necessary to estimate the rate at which the urban 
population is gaining upon the rural population in the 
congressional districts. This can be done by a comparison 
of the number of districts with various proportions of 
urban population under the last two apportionments, 
that which followed the census of 1910 and that follow- 
ing the census of 1930. Such a comparison is afforded by 
the accompanying table.® In twenty years the gain of 
the urban districts at the expense of the rural has been 
very impressive. Another decade, marked by the same 
trend toward the cities as in the last two, will give the 
urban population a definite superiority in the lower 
branch of the Congress. Though a majority of the whole 
population of the United States is urban, according to 
the census of 1930, in only twenty-one of the forty-eight 
states is a majority of the population urban, and in 
several of these the urban population exceeds the rural 
by no more than a slender margin. It is evident that a 
majority of the United States senators are dependent for 
their election upon bodies of voters which are still pre- 
dominantly rural in composition. At the present rate of 

5 See my The Political Parties of T oday, Chap. IV, “The Sectional 
Basis of National Politics.” 

« See my “American Politics at the Crossroads,” in Facts and Factors 
in Economic History by former students of Edwin Francis Gay, 1932. 
The figures for 1930 are estimated on the basis of a theoretically fair 
distribution of districts between town and country in states which have 
not yet adopted a districting act under the apportionment of 1930. 
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growth of cities the urban states will remain in a minor- 
ity in the Senate for a long time. Minnesota is the only 
rural state in which the urban population seems certain 


CLASSES OF CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 

1910 

1930 

GAIN (-f) 
OR 

1. Districts in metropolitan areas 
large enough to contain two or 
more congressional districts 

92 

127 

LOSS (— ) 

+ 35 

2. Districts dominated by a smaller 
metropolitan area 

28 

49 

+ 21 

3. Other districts containing a metro- 
politan area or city of at least 
^OjOoo population 

50 

70 

+ 20 

4. Districts containing a city of at least 
2^,000 population but none as 
great as 50,000 

73 

81 

+ 8 

5. Districts containing a city of at least 
lopoo population but none as 
great as 2^,000 

109 

92 

— 17 

6. Districts containing no city of as 
many as 10,000 inhabitants 

i! 

16 

-67 

Total 

435 

435 


to outnumber the rural by the time the next 

census is 


taken, and Texas seems to be the only other state in 
which such a result is even possible. It is unlikely that a 
majority of the population will be reported urban in a 
majority of the states before 1950, if the states remain 
unchanged in number and boundaries. The rural states 
should be able to retain their superiority in the Senate 
for another twenty years. Rustic politics may prevail in 
the upper branch of the Congress for some time after it 
loses its grip upon the lower branch. 
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It is in presidential elections that the urban popula- 
tion exerts its greatest strength. The urban states, though 
a minority of the total, contain a disproportionate num- 
ber of the most populous states. Under the new appor- 
tionment, following the last census, the twenty-one urban 
states have 310 votes out of a total of 531 in the electoral 
college. This gives them a clear majority. Twelve urban 
states, in which the inhabitants of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts alone form a majority of the total population, have 
235 electoral votes and need to pick up only thirty-one 
additional votes from the other nine urban states to have 
a majority in the electoral college. They include the 
eight states on the North Atlantic Coast, extending from 
Massachusetts to Maryland, three states in the Middle 
West, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan, together with Cali- 
fornia. In most of these states the proportion of the 
population living on farms is very low. In none of them 
is it as high as 20 per cent. In several it is below 5 per 
cent. In these states rural interests may send some con- 
gressmen to Washington, but they can not count for 
much in presidential elections, unless they stand united 
while the urban interests divide against themselves. Un- 
der these circumstances neither party can hope to win a 
presidential election without strong support among 
urban voters. It has become possible for a party to elect 
its presidential ticket without any support from rural 
voters. On account of the importance of the presidency 
this gives the metropolitan states, as they may be termed, 
a very strong position in national politics. 

This dominating position of the urban population in 
presidential elections marks a revolution in American 
politics. An urbane brand of politics is certain to assert 
itself. The urban population is not much interested in 
the old rustic sectional politics. It is not even enough 
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interested in sectional politics to form a section of its 
own. If it were, it could take permanent possession of 
the presidency. Doubtless it has many interests in com- 
mon. It is still true, as Jefferson intimated, that city 
dwellers are very different in sentiment and character 
from country people. But they also have important dif- 
ferences among themselves, as do country people in 
different agricultural regions and belts. These differ- 
ences, however, have only a limited reference to latitude 
and rainfall and character of soil. They derive, for the 
most part, from the differences between the various 
classes of urban society. Their nature makes it inevitable 
that the new urbane politics will be class politics. The 
predominance of rural interests in congressional, and 
especially in senatorial, elections means that the old rus- 
tic sectional politics will not immediately pass away. But 
it will never again have the same importance as for- 
merly, The new urbane class politics will increasingly 
dominate the national political scene. 

But what kind of class politics will the new urbane 
politics be? And how may it be made most serviceable 
to the people of the United States? 



II 


THE PROSPECTS OF PROLE- 
TARIAINT DICTATORSHIP 


THAT the new party politics will be more urbane than 
the old and less rustic is plainly evident. It is perhaps not 
so clear that urbane politics will be class politics rather 
than sectional politics. It is certainly less clear what form 
the new class politics will take. 

An outstanding explanation of urbane politics is that 
which is confidently offered by the followers of Karl 
Marx. That Marxist politics is class politics and means a 
struggle for power in the modern state by a particular 
class, the proletariat, is universally understood. It is not 
so generally understood that the Marxist politics is 
definitely urbane politics. Marx himself, however, was 
clear on this point. “The foundation of all highly de- 
veloped division of labor that is brought about by the 
exchange of commodities,” he declared in his massive 
treatise on the capitalist system, “is the cleavage between 
town and country.” ^ He then proceeded to emphasize 
the importance of the distinction between urban and 
rural society. “We may say that the whole economic his- 
tory of society is summarized in the development of this 
cleavage between town and country.” Marx seems never 

1 ^ Marx's Capital, English edition, Vol. I, pp. 371-2. Cf. Ryazanoff’s 
edition of The Communist Manifesto, p. 90. 
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to have followed up this declaration that the primary 
classes of the economic order are the rural and the urban. 
In fact he gave little attention in his published writings 
to the problem of social classification. In writing the 
Communist Manifesto he assumed that the principal 
classes of society were well known. He did not try to 
define precisely what he meant by a class until many 
years later, when he reached the last chapter of the third 
volume of his Capital. But this chapter was never fin- 
ished and after Marx’s death was published by Engels 
without any indication of Marx’s mature thought on the 
nature of classes. It is clear, however, that it was. urban 
society which in his opinion was the principal scene of 
the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
In the Communist Manifesto rural classes, separate from 
both bourgeoisie and proletariat, are mentioned, no- 
tably the feudal landlord class, the yeomanry, and the 
peasantry. Marx adds that “the bourgeoisie has sub- 
jected the countryside to the rule of the town. It has 
brought huge cities into being, vastly increasing the 
urban population as compared with the rural. . . .” He 
believed that it had also brought the proletariat into be- 
ing. It may be doubted whether the rule of the town 
over the countryside was as absolute anywhere in 1848 
as the language of the Manifesto suggests. But there can 
be no doubt that the kind of politics Marx was chiefly 
interested in was urbane politics. 

The Marxists like to begin their explanation of the 
new urbane politics by quoting the opening lines of the 
Communist Manifesto.^ “The history of all human so- 
ciety, past and present,” wrote Marx in 1848 (Engels 

2 See the Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
with an introduction and explanatory notes by D. Ryazanoff, Director 
of the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow, rev. ed., 1922 (English edition, 
London and New York, 1930). 
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subsequently added, “except the history of the primitive 
community,*') “has been the history of class strug- 
gles. . . . Modern bourgeois society, rising out of the 
ruins of feudal society, did not make an end of class 
antagonisms. It merely set up new classes in place of the 
old; new conditions of oppression; new embodiments of 
struggle. Our own age, the bourgeois age, is distinguished 
by this — that it has simplified class antagonisms. More 
and more, society is splitting into two great hostile 
camps, into two great and directly contraposed classes: 
bourgeoisie and proletariat.’* But Marx did not stop to 
explain precisely what these classes were or to put the 
other classes of existing society in their proper places. 

Marx’s followers do not claim for him the honor, if 
it be an honor, of discovering the existence either of 
classes in modern society or of the struggle between the 
classes. Lenin, for instance, whose authority among con- 
temporary Marxists must be regarded as unrivalled, em- 
phatically denies that the theory of class struggle was 
created by Marx.® Long before Marx, bourgeois his- 
torians had expounded the historical development of 
the class struggle and bourgeois economists the economic 
structure of classes. What Marx did, according to Lenin 
and to Marx himself, was to prove three propositions 
concerning the nature and end of the class struggle. 
These propositions are as follows: (1) that the existence 
of classes is connected only with certain historical strug- 
gles which arise out of the development of production; 
(2) that class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat; and (3) that this dictatorship is itself 
only a transition to the abolition of all classes and to a 

®See N. Lenin, The State and Revolution, 2nd ed., 1918 (Chap. II, 
Sect. 5), as reprinted in The Collected Works of V. /. Lenin, edition 
authorized by the Marx>£ngels-Lenin Institute, Moscow, Vol. XXI, 

pp. 
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classless society. Thus, as Lenin correctly points out, “he 
who recognizes only the class struggle is not yet a Marx- 
ist. ... A Marxist is one who extends the acceptance 
of the class struggle to the acceptance of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat,** (The italics are Lenin’s.) 

Lenin emphasized the importance of this extension of 
the theory of class struggle. “Herein,” he wrote, “lies the 
deepest difference between a Marxist and an ordinary 
petty or big bourgeois. On this touchstone it is neces- 
sary to test a real understanding and acceptance of Marx- 
ism.” Lenin contended that Marx’s theory of politics 
could not be understood by one who failed to under- 
stand that the dictatorship of the proletariat is the essen- 
tial form of the transition from capitalism to commu- 
nism. If the Marxists are correct, therefore, the new 
urbane politics will be class politics, characterized by a 
struggle on the part of the proletariat to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and to secure the supreme power for itself 
alone. 

Lenin gave a great deal of thought to the place of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in the Marxist system of 
politics. His most important book. The State and Revolu- 
tion^ written on the eve of the seizure of power in Russia 
by the Bolsheviks, is devoted to a discussion of the na- 
ture of the state and of the function of the proletarian 
dictatorship in the socialist revolution. The state, he de- 
clared, is “the product and the manifestation of the irrec- 
oncilability of class antagonism.” And he continued: 
“When, where, and to what extent the state arises, de- 
pends directly on when, where, and to what extent the 
class antagonisms of a given society can not be objectively 
reconciled. And, conversely, the existence of the state 
proves that the class antagonisms are irreconcilable.” 
That is to say, the state is not an association for the ad- 
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justment of the conflicting interests of individuals and 
groups of individuals, as the protagonists of the modern 
constitutional state claim, and consequently for the 
reconciliation of classes, but rather an instrument of 
class domination, an instrument for the oppression by 
one class of all others. ‘‘Its aim is the creation of an order 
which legalizes and perpetuates this oppression by mod- 
erating the collisions between the classes.” ^ 

If this be true, it follows that the nature of the state 
remains essentially the same, whether there is a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat or a constitutional government 
which protects the rights of property as understood in 
modern capitalist society. In the former case, according 
to Marx and Lenin, the proletariat organized as the rul- 
ing class is the state. In the latter case the state is the 
bourgeoisie organized as a ruling class. In either case the 
essence of the state is the domination of a class which has 
seized the supreme power and intends to use it for the 
promotion of its own special interests. Thus, according 
to Lenin, all politics is class politics, and Marxist politics 
differs from other kinds only in respect to the class, for 
whose benefit the power, if obtained, is to be used, and 
the candor with which Marxist politicians avow their 
class consciousness. 

Marx’s failure to explain more precisely what he 
meant by a class has caused a great deal of confusion 
among the Marxists. In general the word class is used 
very loosely. People speak of the rich and the poor, the 
intelligent and the ignorant, the privileged and the un- 
privileged, and innumerable other divisions of society. 
Used thus, the word is almost meaningless. It means no 
more than that groups of individuals possess certain 
characteristics in common. Classes may be defined, how- 
* See N. Lenin, The State and Revolution, Chap. I. 
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ever, in relative instead of absolute terms. Definitions of 
classes in purely relative terms can be useful, if the char- 
acteristic to which a classification relates is precisely de- 
scribed. Thus a division of a population into two classes, 
the upper and the lower, or into three classes, the upper, 
the middle, and the lower, or into four classes, the upper, 
the upper middle, the lower middle, and the lower, or 
into any greater number of such classes, may be useful, 
if the classification relates to a definite characteristic 
such as age, height, weight, wealth, income, knowledge, 
social prestige, economic skill, or political power. Other- 
wise the characteristics which the members of a class 
possess in common must be described in explicit 
terms. 

Marxists are concerned only with classifications based 
upon the place of the individual in the economic order. 
But there are many possible classifications of that kind. 
Rural land owners and field-hands may be placed in the 
same class, because they are both dependent upon the 
recompense of agriculture; bankers may be placed in the 
same class with adding machine operators because of a 
joint interest in the prosperity of banking. Bankers and 
rural land owners may also be placed in the same class 
because of their joint interest in the rights of property; 
field-hands and adding machine operators may be classi- 
fied together in consequence of their dependence upon 
the sale of their services to some employer who can sup- 
port them until the marketing of the product and the 
collection of its price. In other words, classifications based 
upon the place of the individual in the economic order 
may divide a population either horizontally or vertically. 
Either kind of classification will reveal conflicts of in- 
terest between the classes. The class struggle therefore 
might seem capable of taking many different forms. But 
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the Marxist recognizes the existence of only such classes 
as are connected with certain historical struggles arising 
out of the development of production. In short, he uses 
the term in a very special sense, and Marx’s failure to 
make this sense of the term clear has involved his follow- 
ers in much controversy concerning the exact nature of 
the class struggle in the modern state, of the proletarian 
dictatorship which is to result from the class struggle, and 
of the classless society which is the Marxist ideal for the 
future. 

The theorists of the Second or Socialist International 
sought in vain to clarify what Marx had failed to make 
clear. The ablest of them, Karl Kautsky, being a thor- 
ough and consistent materialist as Marx believed all 
Socialists should be, was unable to convince himself that 
any particular development in the field of politics was 
inevitable, not even a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Consequently, while endorsing the first of Marx’s three 
propositions, he rejected the second and third.® Kautsky, 
however, could not speak for all the Socialists of the Sec- 
ond International. Others, less materialistic than he, 
were unwilling to surrender their faith in the ideal of a 
future cooperative commonwealth, in which class strug- 
gles should cease. They sought to preserve, what Kautsky 
had sacrificed, the emotional power of the original Marx- 
ist creed, without destroying what Kautsky had gained, 
a logical basis for collaboration by Socialists in the gov- 
ernment of the modern democratic state.® Kautsky’s re- 
vision of the original Marxist creed could not nourish a 
new fighting faith. To find proper nourishment for such 
a faith, rival theorists of the Second International in- 

8 Karl Kautsky, Die Materialistische Geschichtsauffassung, 2 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1928. 

« Heinrich Cunow, Die Marxsche Geschichts-, GeselUchafts-, und 
Staats-theorie, 2 vols., Berlin, 1921. 
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sisted on going back to the idealist philosopher, Kant J 
The appeal to idealist philosophy brought new elements 
into the Socialist movement, but it did not promote 
unity among Marxists.® 

The confusion of thought among the Marxists of the 
Second International was well known to the leaders of 
the Third International. The Communist thinker who 
made the most noteworthy effort to dispel the confusion 
of the Marxists at the close of the War was Bukharin. An 
original Bolshevik, a member of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party and later of 
its powerful Political Bureau, a member also of the 
Central Committee of the Communist International, an 
editor of the official party organ, Pravda, a professor in 
the Institute of the Red Professors, he seemed to possess 
in the highest degree the necessary qualifications for an 
authoritative interpretation of the Marxist creed. His 
most comprehensive work. Historical Materialism, ran 
through several Russian editions and has been trans- 
lated into several other languages. Though subsequently 
Bukharin committed the egregious error of a Right 
deviation and fell into disgrace, losing his high position 
in the Soviet State, this misfortune should not impair the 
authority of his book as an exposition of the social and 
political philosophy approved by the Moscow Marxists. 

Bukharin’s definition of class may now doubtless be 
accepted as the authentic Marxist definition. “A social 
class,” he writes,® “is the aggregate of persons playing the 
same part in production, standing in the same relation 

7 Karl Vorlaender, Kant und Marx, igii, 2nd ed., 1926, and Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel und der Sozialismus, 1920. 

8J. Luppol, “Historischer Materialismus: Kant oder Marx?” in the 
Marx-Engels Archiv, Vol. I, pp. 345--352. 

® Nikolai Bukharin, Historical Materialism, A System of Sociology, 
authorized English translation from the third Russian edition, (New 
York, International Publishers, 1925), p. 276. 
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toward other persons in the production process.” It fol- 
lows, he adds in amplification of his definition, “that in 
the process of distribution the common element of each 
class is its uniform source of income, for the conditions 
in the distribution of products are determined by the 
conditions in production. Textile workers and metal 
workers are not two separate classes, but a single class, 
since they bear the same relation to certain other per- 
sons (engineers, capitalists). Similarly, the proprietors of 
a mine, a brick-field, a corset-factory, are all of one class; 
for, regardless of the physical differences between the 
things they manufacture, they occupy a common (‘com- 
manding’) position with regard to the persons engaged 
in the process of production, which position is also ex- 
pressed in things (‘capital’).” But Bukharin, though be- 
lieving that there can be only two basic classes in any 
particular form of society, the class which commands 
the instruments of production and that which works for 
the commanding class (or in modern capitalistic society 
three basic classes, if landlords be distinguished from 
other capitalists, as Marx suggested), can not ignore the 
fact that contemporary society is actually much more 
complex. Hence, to the basic classes he adds four other 
types of classes in order to give a complete description 
of the existing social order.^^ 

This is a classification which lets in the light upon 
the realities of modern economic society. First, there are 
the basic classes, that is, the commanding and the ex- 
ploited classes. The specific form of this relation of ex- 
ploitation and servitude determines the nature of the 
particular class society. Thus the essence of capitalism 
consists in the establishment of the relation between the 
commanding and exploited class by the purchase of labor 
10 See Bukharin, Historical Materialism, pp. 282 ff. 
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power in the market. The basic classes may be subdivided 
into their various elements, such as manufacturers, mer- 
chants, bankers, on the side of the bourgeoisie, skilled 
workers and unskilled workers on the side of the prole- 
tariat, but the basic antagonism, according to Bukharin, 
remains. Secondly, there are the intermediate classes. 
These include such groups as are a necessity for the so- 
ciety in which they live without being a remnant of an 
older economic order. They occupy a middle position 
between the commanding and the exploited classes. For 
example, the technical mental workers, Bukharin con- 
cedes, occupy such a position in modern capitalist so- 
ciety. Thirdly, there are the transitional classes. These 
include such groups as have emerged from the preceding 
form of society and are now disintegrating, that is, losing 
members to other classes more useful in the present form 
of society. Among these classes are the artisans and peas- 
ants, which are a heritage from the feudal system, and 
from which recruits are found for both the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat. Fourthly, there are the mixed class 
types. These include such groups as belong to one class 
in one respect and to another class in another respect. For 
instance, a railroad worker who possesses a farm of his 
own and hires a laborer to cultivate it is a worker from 
the standpoint of the railroad company and an employer 
from that of the farm-hand. Workers who own stock in 
the companies by which they are employed or in public 
service corporations of which they are customers or in- 
deed securities of any kind also fall in a mixed class. 
Finally, there are the declasse groups, that is, categories 
of persons who fall outside the established lines of the 
social order, such as beggars, vagrants, etc. 

Bukharin’s description of the leading classes of mod- 
ern society exposes the precarious condition of the Marx- 
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ist theory of politics. It becomes possible to ascertain 
how much truth there is in Marx’s statement that “the 
bourgeois age . . . has simplified class antagonisms,” 
that “more and more, society is splitting into two great 
hostile camps, into two great and directly contraposed 
classes: bourgeoisie and proletariat.” It might be sup- 
posed that Bukharin would try to apply his classification 
to the populations ^ of contemporary states, or at least 
to that of the Soviet Union, and furnish some of the evi- 
dence necessary to confirm the Marxist hypothesis. How- 
ever, he does nothing of the kind. Instead, he makes an 
astonishing admission. “In an analysis of the ‘abstract 
type’ of society,” he writes,^^ “that is, any social form in 
its purest state, we are dealing almost exclusively with 
its basic classes; but when we take up concrete reality, 
we of course find ourselves faced with the motley picture 
with all its socio-economic types and relations.” Thus he 
opens the door to a distinction between “the abstract 
type of society” and “the concrete facts of history.” 
In actual history, Bukharin admits, various factors have 
to be considered besides those strictly economic forces 
which the Marxists are accustomed to emphasize in their 
accounts of the class struggle. “But in a purely theoretical 
investigation, this condition may not be considered.” 
Apparently such Marxists as Bukharin are thinking only 
of “abstract society” when they speak of the basic di- 
vision of society into classes. Can it be that their whole 
theory of the class struggle is also to be understood as 
applicable only to the conditions of life in “abstract so- 
ciety”? 

Be that as it may, it is clear that Bukharin takes the 
Marxist theory little, if at all, beyond the point where 
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Marx and Engels left it. He insists that he is as good a 
materialist as Kautsky, but refuses to accept Kautsky’s 
scepticism concerning the inevitability of the proletarian 
dictatorship and the future classless society. He scorns 
the Kantian idealism of the younger German Social 
Democrats but declines to admit the emptiness of the 
Marxist vision without an idealistic philosophy of some 
kind. It may be that the moderate Social Democrats are 
poor Marxists, as Bukharin claims.^® But it seems fairly 
plain that Kautsky is a much better Marxist than Bu- 
kharin, better perhaps even than Marx himself. 

The most important passages in Bukharin’s book are 
those which deal with the relations between the class 
and the party. He observes that it can not be supposed 
that every class is a thoroughly unified whole, since dif- 
ferent members of the class have different positions in 
the economic order and are moreover unequally con- 
scious of their class connections. The proletariat, for 
instance, is divided into a number of groups and sub- 
groups, “as a single chain consists of a number of links 
of varying strength.” This inequality among the mem- 
bers of the class, according to Bukharin, is the reason for 
the existence of the party. “We naturally expect,” he 
declares,^^ “to find the entire class led by that section 
of it that is most advanced, best schooled, most united: 
the party” Bukharin elaborates this idea. “The party 
is not the class; in fact, it may be but a small part of the 
class, as the head is but a small part of the body. But it 
would be absurd to find an opposition between the party 
and the class. The party is simply the thing that best 
expresses the interests of the class.” Thus he lays the 

13 See J. Luppol, “Historischer Materialismus: Kant Oder Marx?” in 
the Marx-Engets Archiv, Vol. I, pp. 345-352. 

1* N. Bukharin, Historical Materialism, p. 305. 
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foundation for a justification of the dictatorship of the 
Communist party instead of a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. If there is to be a proletarian dictatorship, the 
Communist party must lead the way and the rest of the 
workers must submit to its leadership without question- 
ing its wisdom. Class consciousness must be supple- 
mented by party discipline; class spirit by party zeal. 

This is a theory of politics which, if correct, would 
justify not only the dictatorship of the party instead of 
the class, but also the dictatorship of the leaders instead 
of the party. The proletariat is to rule through the Com- 
munist party, the party through its leaders. If the leaders 
succeed in establishing a dictatorship in the name ol 
the proletariat and by the instrumentality of the party, 
a new governing class will have come into power through 
‘'the incompetence of the masses,*' and Communists will 
have been victorious, but not communism. Bukharin 
offers no answer to this criticism of his theory, except to 
assert that in the communist society of the future there 
will be “a colossal over-production of organizers,** that 
is, of leaders. This, he argues, will destroy the mo- 
nopoly of power by the leader-class, and make possible an 
eventual classless society. But the blessed event is post- 
poned to a distant and dubious future. 

It is evident that Bukharin's version of Marxist politics 
leaves a great deal to be desired by the faithful Marxist. 
His analysis of the classes of modern society is undoubt- 
edly helpful in the study of contemporary politics, but 
it does not dispel the confusion of the Marxists concern- 
ing the nature of classes. His explanation of the func- 
tion of the political party in class politics reveals the true 
character of a so-called dictatorship of the proletariat, 
but it does not show why the Communist party rather 

10 /bid., pp. 309-311. 
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than some other proletarian party should dictate in the 
proletariat’s name. His defence of the party leaders 
against the charge that they had established a new form 
of class rule over the proletariat is plausible enough, 
when directed against those who wish to maintain old 
forms of class rule, since it employs in substance the most 
ancient of all arguments in favor of oligarchic govern- 
ment, but it postpones the realization of the Marxist 
dream of a classless society to an indefinite and probably 
remote future. Such a theory might be well suited to the 
purposes of the little group of masterful politicians, who 
destroyed the old Russian State in the November Revo- 
lution of 1917, and erected the Soviet Republic in its 
place, but it could not put an end to the intellectual con- 
fusion among Marxists. 

Lenin’s revision of Marxist political theory is radi- 
cally different. He cuts straight through the Gordian 
knot of conflicting definitions by definitely shifting the 
emphasis from the inexorable operation of natural law 
to the creative power of purposeful men. His intensely 
personal interpretation of history is implicit in many of 
his controversial writings. It is expressed most clearly 
in the well-known pamphlet, one of the last he was 
destined to write, ‘‘Left Wing Communism: An Infantile 
Disorder,” published in the spring of 1920. Discussing 
the causes of the success of the Bolsheviks,^® he declared: 
— ‘‘The experience of the triumphant dictatorship of 
the proletariat in Russia has furnished an object-lesson 
to those who are incapable of reasoning or who have had 
no opportunity to reason on this question. It proves that 
unqualified centralization and the strictest discipline of 


N. Lenin, “Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile Disorder,” author- 
ized English translation, The Marxian Educational Society, Detroit, 
1921), Chap. 11 . 
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the proletariat are among the principal conditions for 
the victory over the bourgeoisie. Here people usually 
stop. They do not inquire sufficiently into the meaning 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and under what 
conditions it is possible.” He then proceeded with his 
own inquiry into these matters, and put the question to 
himself: “Upon what rests the discipline of the revolu- 
tionary party of the proletariat? How is it controlled? 
How is it strengthened?” His answers give the clue to his 
political philosophy and make clear how Leninism 
differs from Marxism. “First, by the class-consciousness 
of the proletarian vanguard and by its devotion to the 
Revolution. . . . Secondly, by its ability to mix with 
the toiling masses. . . . Thirdly, by the soundness of 
the political leadership, carried out by this vanguard, 
and by its correct political strategy and tactics. . . .” In 
other words, the right of the Bolshevik leaders to take 
charge of the Revolution and to govern the Soviet Re- 
public is derived from their consciousness of superior 
fitness for the task. This superior fitness they believed 
they had demonstrated to the proletariat in the struggle 
for power. Thus it is not the logic of the Marxist theory, 
but the experience of the workers themselves, that gives 
life to the Leninist politics. 

There has been much controversy over the question, 
whether Lenin was a good Marxist. It should not be 
difficult to bring that controversy to an end. Max East- 
man was entirely justified in his assertion that Lenin 
altered fundamentally the Marxist theory of politics.^® 
Eastman contrasts Marx's claim, that the new thing he 
did consisted in demonstrating “that the class struggle 
inevitably leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat,” 

17 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

18 See his Marx and Lenin; the Science of Revolution, p. 167. 
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with Lenin’s comment in his The State and Revolution: 
‘‘Marx’s teaching about the class struggle leads in- 
evitably to a recognition . . . [that] the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie is attainable only through the transfor- 
mation of the proletariat into a ruling class.” There can 
be no doubt that the two statements are different. Lenin 
exchanges the old materialism of Marx and Kautsky, 
which could lead only to a loss of faith in the inevitabil- 
ity of anything, and hence to the toleration of such exist- 
ing states as might be tolerable, for a new materialism, 
leading its sponsors to a supreme faith in themselves 
alone. Lenin might not share the sublime faith of the 
Kantians in the perfectibility of mankind, but he pos- 
sessed an abundant faith in the practical capacity of the 
Bolshevik leaders to seize power and to hold it. Thus 
he gained the assurance and audacity needful for a poli- 
tician who would undertake, not merely to overthrow 
the government of a state, but also to destroy the ma- 
chinery of government itself and build a new state- 
machine. Thus he was able to give the radical Marxists 
what they greatly needed, a new technique for gaining 
power and for consolidating their gains. 

This in truth was Lenin’s principal contribution to 
Marxism. Lenin’s practical political insight is manifested 
by some of the very passages in his writings which reflect 
least credit upon his pretensions to eminence as a 
theorist. In his work. The State and Revolution, he dis- 
cusses Engels’s theory of the state and quotes the passage 
in which Engels, having declared that the political state 
is the instrument by which a dominant class consolidates 
its power to exploit an oppressed class, proceeds to make 
an important admission.^® ‘‘By way of exception,” Engels 

1® Friedrich En^ls, The Origin of the Family, Private Property, and 
the State, (English edition, 1932.) See Collected Works of V, /. Lenin, 
Vol. XXI, p. 159. 
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wrote, ‘‘there are periods when the warring classes so 
nearly attain equilibrium that the state power, ostensibly 
appearing as a mediator, assumes for the moment a cer- 
tain independence in relation to both/' Instead of be- 
littling the importance of this admission, which is very 
damaging to Marxism, Lenin goes out of his way to sub- 
stantiate it. “Such,” he commented, “were the absolute 
monarchies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the Bonapartism of the First and Third Empires in 
France, and the Bismarck regime in Germany.” Such 
also, he added, was the Kerensky government in Re- 
publican Russia at the time when the Soviets, “thanks to 
the leadership of the petty-bourgeois democrats,” had 
apparently lost their power, while the capitalist class was 
not strong enough to dissolve them. This is not the 
language of a theorist, dealing with “abstract society,” 
but that of a practical politician with a quick perception 
of political realities. But how much remains, after such 
admissions, of the Marxist doctrine of class struggle? 

A review of Marxism in the light of Leninism affords 
the basis for an appraisal of the prospects for a prole- 
tarian dictatorship in the United States. In 1848 Marx 
and Engels put at the head of their Manifesto the famous 
warning: “A spectre haunts Europe — the spectre of Com- 
munism.” Since then eighty-five years have passed and 
the spectre has been materialized. Its substantial at- 
tributes are well understood. There has been no dictator- 
ship of a proletariat anywhere. The Marxists have not 
been able to convince their opponents, they have not 
even been able to convince themselves, that such a dic- 
tatorship is inevitable. Many who claim to be Marxists 
do not regard such a dictatorship as desirable except as a 
choice of evils. What has been established in one country 
is a dictatorship by a political party dedicated to the 
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establishment of a Communist society. In other countries 
similar parties have engaged in the struggle for power in 
competition with other parties. The success of the Com- 
munist party in Russia shows that a Communist party 
dictatorship is possible under favorable conditions and 
competent leadership. Conditions can be imagined under 
which similar dictatorships might perhaps be established 
in other countries by less competent leaders than Lenin. 
But the Russian example does not by itself demonstrate 
the inevitability of Bolshevik revolutions elsewhere. 
When the official American Communist leader, William 
Z. Foster, writes a campaign text-book such as his 
Toward Soviet America, published in 1932, and de- 
clares that “under the dictatorship of the Communist 
Party all the capitalist parties will be liquidated . . . 
the non-communist reader is not intimidated. He asks for 
proof. But he does not get it. He concludes that such a 
dictatorship may be theoretically possible, but that it 
certainly is not inevitable. 

What is inevitable in America, as in every country 
with a great and growing urban industrial population, 
is the imitation of Lenin’s partisan strategy and tactics. 
Lenin only seemed to be a doctrinaire. In reality he was 
one of the most skillful of opportunists. He sought to 
build a party, strong enough to come into power, by 
building up from the bottom of modern urban indus- 
trial society, instead of by building down from the top 
or out from the middle. This is a method of building a 
party, which is certain to stir the imagination of any pol- 
itician who happens to combine an exceptionally san- 
guine disposition with grave discontent at the state of 
society. It is a method which is certain to be employed, 
as the possibilities of the new urbane politics become 
more generally recognized. It is doubtless premature 
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to conclude that the new urbane politics can only be 
class politics. Before accepting such a conclusion, it is 
necessary to examine other explanations of the new 
urbane politics besides that offered by the followers of 
Karl Marx. But it is clear that there will be more class 
politics in America in the future than in the past, and 
that it is possible to form a powerful class party by build- 
ing up from the bottom of urban industrial society. This, 
however, is not Marxism; it is Leninism. 

The prospects of Leninism in America do not depend 
greatly upon the soundness of the Marxist theory of poli- 
tics. If such were the case, they would not be bright. They 
depend much more upon the actual growth of those 
classes from which a class-conscious proletarian party 
might be recruited by competent leaders. Leninist poli- 
ticians may well be encouraged by the shift in the bal- 
ance of power from country to city. Though they have 
shown surprisingly little interest in attempts to estimate 
the size of the American proletariat with accuracy, 
whether by the method of Bukharin or by other statis- 
tical methods, they manifest an abiding faith in the 
future of proletarian class politics. In fact, as will be 
shown in a later chapter, the American proletariat, as 
estimated by Bukharin’s method, comprises a clear ma- 
jority of the American people. In the twelve metropoli- 
tan states it comprises a large majority of the people. 
Since these states, together with only a few of the other 
urban states, can control the presidency, it may well be 
supposed that Leninist politicians will have faith in the 
future of Leninism. If others wish to check the spread of 
that faith, they will have to reckon with the facts. 
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THE FASCIST ALTERNATIVE 


THE clearest alternative to a party built up from the 
bottom of modern society is one built down from the 
top. Such a party would be based primarily upon an 
appeal to the special interests of the privileged classes in 
the state, the “well-born,’* the rich, and the powerful. In 
agricultural regions the appeal would be directed to the 
owners of the land, especially the greater landlords, and 
in industrial areas to investors and businessmen of all 
kinds, especially the greater capitalists and financiers. If 
the Marxists are correct in believing that modern society 
tends more and more to be divided into the two classes 
of proletarians and bourgeoisie, a party built down from 
the top would necessarily tend to be a party of the 
bourgeoisie. If the critics of Marxism are correct and the 
organization of classes in modern society is more com- 
plex than the simple Marxian dichotomy suggests, the 
clearest alternative to a proletarian dictatorship is a dic- 
tatorship of the upper classes, whatever these classes may 
be in any particular country. 

In a genuinely democratic country, in which political 
institutions presumably are founded upon the twin 
principles of universal suffrage and majority rule, a 
party can control the government and dominate the state 
only by gaining the support of a majority of the voters. 

55 
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This means that, whether a majority party be built up 
from the bottom or down from the top, it must be able 
to command the confidence of the average man, the man 
who is no more oppressed by his consciousness of in- 
feriority in the social order than elated by his conscious- 
ness of superiority. If no party can command the con- 
fidence of the average man, some party must at least be 
able to secure his support on the sophisticated plea that 
between two evils an intelligent man will choose the 
lesser. But in a country whose institutions are not thor- 
oughly democratic, a party may hope to control the gov- 
ernment and dominate the state with something less than 
a majority of the voters. In fact no modern state is so 
democratic as to assure the supreme power to a nu- 
merical majority of the voters, regardless of differences 
in wealth, income, education, energy, enterprise, eco- 
nomic opportunity, and social capacity. There are so 
many obstacles to the rule of a mere numerical majority, 
so many ways for minorities of various kinds to secure 
a disproportionate influence in the conduct of public 
affairs, that willful leaders of disciplined parties can 
always hope to seize the reins of government and en- 
trench themselves in power without the active support of 
an actual majority. The Russian Bolsheviks did not wait 
for the support of the average man before wresting power 
from the feeble grasp of the leaders of the March Revolu- 
tion. Communists in other countries do not admit that 
it will be necessary for them to wait for a majority to 
come over freely to their side before taking possession 
of the government. Party leaders, determined to build a 
party from the top down, may follow their example. Such 
leadership is the essence of contemporary Fascism. 

It is necessary not to take too literally the description 
of Fascism as a political movement founded upon the 
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idea of establishing a dictatorship upon the authority 
of a party built down from the top of the modern social 
order. It is essential to Fascism that the dictatorship be a 
party dictatorship and not a naked military dictatorship. 
It is also essential that the basis of the party be a com- 
bination of the upper classes in a modern state. But it is 
not essential that the combination of these classes be 
formed in any particular order. A Fascist leader might 
begin with a following of great capitalists and work 
down into the middle classes until he had a broad enough 
basis for the support of a party dictatorship. Or he might 
begin with some portion of the middle classes and work 
up to the top as he completed the organization of his 
party. The order of proceeding is immaterial. The de- 
cisive characteristic of a Fascist political movement is 
that it seeks to organize the upper classes against the 
lower classes. A Fascist political movement might begin 
as a middle class movement, and only later become a 
genuine Fascist movement. Hitlerism began in this way. 
A Fascist movement might cease to be genuinely Fascist, 
and become a definitely middle or lower class movement. 
This may yet be the ultimate fate of Hitlerism. To main- 
tain the Fascist character, a political movement must con- 
solidate the opposition to a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. It must not seek to mediate between the upper and 
lower classes or be content merely to hold the balance 
of power between upper and lower class parties. It must 
strive to establish a party dictatorship which shall serve 
the interests of the upper classes or, as Fascists might 
prefer to say, protect the general interests of the existing 
state, that is, the national state, as they understand its 
general interests. 

It is not possible to prove from the pronouncements 
of leading Fascists that their partisan strategy is based 
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upon an appeal to the special interests of the upper 
classes. Neither Mussolini nor Hitler, to mention only 
the foremost leaders of Fascist parties, has ever made any 
such frank and open bid for the support of the bour- 
geoisie as the Marxists and Leninists are accustomed to 
make for the support of the proletariat. On the contrary, 
they have often denounced predatory capital as vigor- 
ously as any Communist. Both have always professed 
their devotion to the welfare of the masses and in the 
beginning both equipped their infant parties with pro- 
grams proposing strong measures against modern capital- 
ism. Mussolini’s original Fascist platform of 1919 called 
for the management of industries by competent workers* 
organizations, a heavy capital levy, a heavy inheritance 
tax, and the confiscation of excessive war profits. Hitler’s 
original platform of 1920 demanded the complete con- 
fiscation of war profits, public ownership of monopolis- 
tic combinations, profit-sharing in all large industrial 
enterprises, a comprehensive development of the old-age 
pension system, and various radical agrarian reforms. 
The most socialistic plank in the original Nazi platform 
was that which called for the abolition of unearned in- 
comes and the destruction of “interest-servitude.” Mus- 
solini continues to insist that his “corporate state” is no 
ordinary capitalistic state, and Hitler’s promised “Third 
Reich” is always represented as something different from 
any existing type of state. In view of these declarations it 
seems at first sight unreasonable to conclude that Fascist 
party politics is class politics aiming at a dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie. 

Mussolini’s brand of Fascism hardly seems on its face 
to be class politics of any kind. Mussolini and his asso- 
ciates never tire of asserting that their party is the servant 
of the interests of the state as a whole and that their 
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leadership transcends all partial interests within the 
state such as those of particular classes, whether bour- 
geois or proletarian. Man’s most important connections, 
they declare, are with the nation, not with the class, and 
in their eyes the struggle between the nations, not the 
class struggle, is consequently the most important fea- 
ture of modern politics. The Italian Fascists, if judged 
by the pronouncements of their principal leaders, are 
primarily nationalists, and nationalist politics, they all 
declare, is not class politics. 

Mussolini has been exceptionally clear and forceful in 
expressing the political philosophy of nationalism. The 
famous proclamation of the Fascist quadrumvirate on 
the eve of the march on Rome sounded the key-note. 
“Fascistil Italiansl The hour of decisive battle has 
sounded. . . . Fascism renews its highest esteem for the 
army. . . . The classes that compose the productive 
bourgeoisie know that Fascism wants to impose a single 
discipline on the nation and to aid all those forces that 
augment its economic expansion. . . . The laboring 
people . . . have nothing to fear from Fascist power. 
Their just rights will be loyally safe-guarded.” There is 
nothing here to suggest the taking of sides in any sup- 
posed war between proletariat and bourgeoisie. In Mus- 
solini’s first address to the parliament after his seizure of 
power, he continued in the same vein. “I have formed a 
coalition government not with the intention of having a 
parliamentary majority, which I can now do very well 
without, but in order to call to the aid of the gasping 
nation as many as are willing to save the nation itself 
over and above all smoke of parties.” He brushed aside 
the critics who, since the scrapping of the original Fas- 
cist platform, had complained at the vagueness of his 
later program. “Before attaining this post I was asked on 
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all sides for a program. Alas! it is not programs that are 
wanting in Italy; it is the men and the willingness to 
apply the programs. All the problems of Italian life, all of 
them I say, have been solved on paper; but the will has 
been lacking to translate them into fact. The govern- 
ment today represents this firm and decisive will. . . 
What Mussolini promised most explicitly to the parlia- 
ment was a government which would govern. “You must 
not forget,” he admonished the humiliated politicians, 
“that outside the minorities that carry on militant poli- 
tics, there are forty millions of first-rate Italians who 
work, reproduce, perpetuate the deep bases of the race, 
and demand and have a right to demand that they be 
not thrown into chronic disorder, the sure prelude to 
general ruin. . . .” It must be admitted that nationalist 
politics, as expounded by Mussolini,’ does not sound like 
class politics. 

Hitler’s brand of Fascism, as expounded in his speeches 
and writings, seems more like class politics than Mus- 
solini’s. The name of Hitler’s party, the National Social- 
ist German Labor party, certainly suggests a class move- 
ment of some kind, indeed a proletarian rather than 
bourgeois movement. But the original Nazi platform, 
despite its anti-capitalistic spirit, does not speak the genu- 
ine Marxist language.^ It declares that the first duty of 
a citizen is to work “with hands or head,” adding that 
“the activity of the individual must not offend the in- 
terests of the whole but must on the contrary benefit 
all.” The lack of any reference to the class struggle, and 

1 Quoted from Herbert W. Schneider, Making the Fascist State, 
PP- 58-9. 302-3, 304- 

2 See Gottfried Feder, Das Program der N. S. D. A. P. und seine 
Weltanschaulichen Grundgedanken (Munich, 1932). An English trans- 
lation of the original program of 1920 can be found in “Forces Underly- 
ing the Nazi Revolution,” Foreign Policy Reports, July 19, 1933, 
(Vol. IX, No. 10), pp. 110-111. 
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the insistence upon the interests of the whole German 
people rather than those of any class, put the Nazis 
definitely out of the category of Marxian Socialist parties. 

A better case can be made for putting Hitler’s move- 
ment in the category of middle class politics. One of 
the planks in the original Nazi platform specifically de- 
manded “the creation and maintenance of a healthy 
middle class.” Hitler used the term “middle class,” how- 
ever, in a very narrow and restricted sense, having in 
mind particularly small retail merchants who were suf- 
fering from the competition of great department stores. 
This was not one of the principal planks of his plat- 
form. The planks which were placed at the front of the 
platform were those which emphasized the nationalistic 
rather than the class appeal of his program. He de- 
manded the union of all Germans in a Greater Germany, 
the equality of the German people among the nations 
and the abolition of the peace treaties of Versailles and 
St. Germain, the exclusion of Jews from German citizen- 
ship and from public office, the prohibition of alien 
immigration and the deportation of non-Germans, in- 
cluding German Jews who had entered the country since 
the beginning of the World War or who could not be 
supported within the country without depriving pure- 
blooded Germans of a livelihood. In short, anti-Semitism 
was a leading issue and the struggle against the Jews was 
much more prominent in Hitler’s original program than 
the struggle against any other class except perhaps the 
war profiteers. On paper Hitler’s original middle class 
politics was clearly subordinated to his nationalistic 
politics. 

The character of a political movement, however, is 
determined by deeds, not words. As Mussolini himself 
puts it, “facts are worth more than books and experience 
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more than doctrine/’ The data of politics are the acts of 
men, and not merely the speeches of politicians. To 
understand what kind of politics Fascist politics really 
is, it is necessary to know where the Fascist leaders have 
found support for their policies and in what quarters 
they have encountered distrust and opposition. It is 
necessary to ascertain who are their followers and what 
manner of men have refused to follow them. It will then 
appear whether or not Fascist politics is class politics and 
how it differs from the politics of the Marxists and 
Leninists. 

Mussolini was originally one of the leaders among the 
Italian Marxists. In his Autobiography he passes lightly 
over this period of his life, but the facts are well known. 
He was the editor of the principal Socialist newspaper, 
a writer well versed in the Marxist dogmas. But he dis- 
agreed with his fellow Marxists over Italian participation 
in the World War. It was this disagreement, and not any 
doctrinal differences, that first drove him out of the 
Socialist party and later caused him to organize a party 
of his own. At the close of the War he became an ardent 
defender of its results against the criticisms of those, so 
numerous in Italy, who were overcome by war-weariness 
and disappointment with the terms of peace. In a period 
of profound disillusionment and demoralization he 
clung to the vision of the nation in arms. He clung also 
to the hope that what had been lost by inept diplomacy 
at the Peace Congress might yet be won by aggressive 
statesmanship at home. He became the friend of D’An- 
nunzio and the supporter of D’Annunzio’s filibustering 
expedition to Fiume. He contended against pacifism in 
peace as formerly against defeatism in war. He espoused 
the cause of the war veterans, and gained new friends 
among them, especially among the officers, who for a 
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time after the disillusionment over the peace treaties 
seemed actually to have fallen into disrepute. Gradually 
a new following gathered round Mussolini, recruited 
more largely from the bourgeoisie than from his old 
friends of the proletariat — extreme nationalists and 
chauvinists whom he would have despised in his earlier 
years. This was the first phase in the transformation of 
Mussolini’s original Socialist politics into Fascist politics. 

The second phase of Mussolini’s conversion from So- 
cialism to Fascism coincided with the rise of Commu- 
nism in Italy. The acute economic depression which fol- 
lowed the World War, the contagion of the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia, the widespread social disorder 
culminating in the seizure of the factories by the work- 
men in the summer of 1920, brought the class war, to 
use the Marxist terminology, to a critical stage. Mus- 
solini would have liked to continue in his original role 
of a proletarian leader, but, surrounded by his new 
nationalist friends, he was disqualified for playing a part 
on the socialist side of the struggle between the classes. 
Nor could he ignore the class struggle without grave risk 
of being reduced to a very minor role in the political 
scene. Throwing himself and his squads of Fascisti into 
the struggle on the side of law and order, he soon became 
in spite of himself an outstanding leader of the bour- 
geoisie. In the parliamentary elections of 1919, when 
Mussolini was still in the first phase of his conversion, 
the vote for the Fascist candidates was negligible and 
Mussolini’s former political associates treated him and 
his new associates with derision. In 1921, when the next 
parliamentary elections were held, Mussolini and his 
Fascists joined the Liberal-Conservative coalition and 
fared well enough to secure a modest but recognized 
place among the groups which supported the veteran 
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politician Giolitti and his less capable successors, Bon- 
omi and Facta, at the head of the government. Mus» 
solini’s following continued to grow, but it drew its 
strength from the bourgeoisie, not from the proletariat. 

The third phase of Mussolini’s conversion came after 
the defeat of the Italian Communists and the restoration 
of law and order. The zeal and efficiency of the Fascists 
in the class struggle had brought them great prestige 
among the bourgeoisie. Even such veteran conservative 
politicians as Giolitti and Salandra had learned to appre- 
ciate the rough and rugged ex-Socialist who had led the 
squads of Fascist! to the victory on the social front. By 
the summer of 1922 the worst of the open class war was 
over and an informal armistice had been declared. Mus- 
solini was free to turn his attention to a new enemy, 
excessive inflation and its inevitable train of financial 
disorders. Facta’s feeble ministry was struggling against 
chronic deficits and impending public bankruptcy. To a 
man of Mussolini’s vigor and energy the struggle seemed 
futile and the leadership intolerable. The party situa- 
tion in the Italian Parliament made the outlook darker. 
The Socialist party, the Populist or Catholic party, and 
the various groups of Liberals and Conservatives divided 
the deputies among them in such a way that no prime 
minister could get a real majority and maintain a stable 
government. Cabinets lived on the sufferance of their 
opponents. Strong leadership was impossible. Mussolini 
determined to appeal from the politicians to the people. 
Withdrawing from the Liberal-Conservative coalition, 
he planned the March-on-Rome. The swift success of 
Mussolini’s strategy has obscured the real nature of his 
coup d'etat. It was not so much a military as a political 
manoeuvre. There was no actual fighting during the 
march on Rome but a great deal of furtive intrigue. At 
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the end the King summoned Mussolini to take over the 
government, and the first cabinet of this ex-Socialist and 
ex-Republican was formed at the royal command. There 
were few Fascists in that first Fascist cabinet. The leading 
places next to Mussolini were filled by Italy’s foremost 
general, her foremost admiral, and one of her foremost 
financiers, three stalwart conservatives. In short, the first 
Fascist cabinet was merely another coalition under more 
vigorous leadership. Mussolini had gained a great per- 
sonal following, but his gains had come from the bour- 
geoisie, including at the end its most conservative ele- 
ments. 

Hitler’s struggle for power offers at many points a 
striking contrast to that of Mussolini, but the course of 
events, as far as it has run, has been essentially the same. 
Hitler’s rise, like Mussolini’s, carried him through three 
separate and distinct phases. The first phase was devoted 
chiefly to a defence of Germany’s war record and an at- 
tack upon the peace treaties. Hitler, like Mussolini, ap- 
pealed especially to war veterans, and in Ludendorff he 
found a serviceable symbol of the new nationalism as 
Mussolini had found a similar symbol in D’Annunzio. 
This phase ended in the miserable fiasco of the Munich 
beer-cellar insurrection. The second phase in Germany, 
as in Italy, was devoted to the defence of the Reich 
against communism. During the comparatively tranquil 
years from the Dawes plan to Locarno and the Briand- 
Stresemann rapprochement German credit was reviving 
and a revival of prosperity also seemed not impossible. 
The Nazis fought the Communists but gained no spec- 
tacular victories and no great following. Conciliatory 
measures became increasingly popular and temporizing 
politicians gained favor. The Center or Catholic party 
combined with the Democrats to form coalition govern- 
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ments with the reluctant and uncertain aid of Strese- 
mann’s capitalist party and the moderately socialistic 
Social Democrats. Political opportunism was the order of 
the day and the Nazi extremists played a minor role in 
the political scene. Then came the Great Depression and 
the third phase in the development of the Hitler move- 
ment. 

Hitler’s triumph, like Mussolini’s, was in the end the 
consequence of the inability of what the Marxists call 
the bourgeois parties and politicians to govern with the 
necessary economy and efficiency. The German bour- 
geois parties, like those of Italy, were hopelessly divided 
against themselves and could not make a government 
which would stand. When the German Social Democrats 
withdrew from the governing coalition in 1930, Bruen- 
ing, the Centrist leader, was at last free to execute his 
long-cherished project of an all-bourgeois cabinet, based 
upon a combination of the parties of the center and 
right. From the Nazis he expected no help, but the other 
German Nationalists, who had remained in opposition to 
previous moderate bourgeois cabinets, seemed at last to 
be ready for collaboration in the government of the 
Reich. Hindenburg and Bruening together formed a 
team which might have been expected to rally all the 
substantial bourgeois elements in support of a compre- 
hensive conservative program. But the bourgeois leaders 
proved incapable of effective cooperation, and the par- 
liamentary government, which they sponsored, showed 
itself increasingly incompetent to maintain law and 
order. Persistent failure to balance the budget was espe- 
cially ominous. Bitter memories of the great inflation 
made the whole bourgeoisie particularly impatient with 
flnancial disorder. It was this failure of the bourgeois 
parties to get together in the face of the growing depres- 
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sion which, above all other circumstances, gave the Nazis 
their opportunity to seize the supreme power. 

The German financial crisis of 1931, leading to the 
political crisis of 1932, demonstrated, as similar crises 
had demonstrated in Italy ten years before, the incom- 
petence of the regular party politicians to carry on under 
the existing parliamentary system. The Prussian Junkers 
would not submit to the leadership of a Catholic scholar 
in politics and without their party, the Hugenberg Con- 
servatives, Bruening could not execute his project for 
an all-bourgeois government. Neither could such an 
ultra-conservative as Hugenberg rally to his standard the 
various moderate bourgeois factions which supported 
Bruening and without which an all-bourgeois govern- 
ment was also impossible. President von Hindenburg 
stood by his chancellor until the presidential elections of 
1932 revealed the growing danger that the President 
would lose his greatest political asset, the confidence of 
the bourgeoisie. The rapidly growing strength of Hitler 
afforded convincing evidence that Hindenburg must 
either change his political tactics or forfeit his command 
of the situation. Taking the next convenient opportunity 
to break with Bruening, Hindenburg first tried the con- 
servative Catholic, von Papen, and then the Prussian 
army politician, von Schleicher. Two successive Reich- 
stag elections revealed their incapacity also to consolidate 
the bourgeois parties and establish a stable parliamen- 
tary government. There remained only one further alter- 
native for the President and the bourgeoisie before turn- 
ing to a naked military dictatorship, a trial of Hitler and 
his National Socialists. Thus Hitler, like Mussolini, 
finally was entrusted with power by the most conserva- 
tive elements in national politics in the hope that he 
could do what all other conservative leaders had failed 
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to do, that is, unite the various bourgeois parties and 
maintain law and order under the forms or at least the 
fiction of constitutional government. 

The intrigues which brought Hitler into power reveal 
the essential differences between Fascism and cruder 
forms of dictatorship. Hitler’s immediate predecessors 
in the chancellorship, Count von Papen and General von 
Schleicher, were sometimes mentioned as possible leaders 
of Fascist movements in German politics. Both were try- 
ing to govern primarily in the interest of the bourgeoisie, 
but neither commanded a political party. Von Papen 
hoped to form a coalition of parliamentary groups which 
would have served as a substitute for a party, but neither 
Bruening’s Catholics nor Hugenberg’s Conservatives, 
nor the German industrialists’ party formerly led by 
Stresemann, would accept his leadership. Without the 
support of these groups a successful bourgeois parlia- 
mentary government was impossible. Von Schleicher 
possessed the confidence of German industrialists in 
much greater measure than von Papen, but could find 
little organized support outside of military circles. He 
might have attempted to set up a naked military dictator- 
ship, but that would not have been Fascism. Fascism, like 
Communism, is a form of party dictatorship and repre- 
sents a distinctly higher type of political system than a 
government of generals maintained by military force. It 
lays more stress upon favorable opinion than military 
dictatorships and keeps alive the fiction of a reign of 
law. Neither von Papen nor von Schleicher could have 
formed a genuine Fascist government, though von Papen 
could, and did, help Hitler form one. Hitler controlled 
the indispensable political organization, and von Papen 
brought over to him, not only the great name of von 
Hindenburg, but also the control of the state army and 
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police, without which Hitler, like Mussolini at the sim- 
ilar crisis of his career, would have been unable to seize 
the supreme power. Hitler did not immediately secure 
the support of the industrialists, who had backed von 
Schleicher, but he already possessed a sufficient following 
among the steel magnates and other great capitalists to 
enable him to make his party dictatorship an acceptable 
instrument of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeois character of the Hitler-von Papen coali- 
tion which triumphed at the Reichstag elections of 
March, 1933, is clearly revealed by the election returns. 
The avowedly proletarian parties, the Communists and 
Social Democrats, elected together no less than 201 mem- 
bers of the Reichstag in March, 1933. Five years earlier, 
at the Reichstag elections of 1928, they had elected 206 
members. During the interval there had been a consid- 
erable drift away from the moderate Social Democrats 
to the radical Communists, but the proletarian parties 
together had substantially held their own. The two Cath- 
olic parties, the Center party and the Bavarian Populists, 
to which belonged most of the rest of the proletariat, ac- 
tually increased their representation in the Reichstag 
during this period from 78 to 93 members. These fig- 
ures indicate that Hitler could have made no consider- 
able gains from the ranks of these parties. In 1928 the 
Nazis elected 12 members and in 1933 they elected 288 
members. They had gained the support of multitudes 
formerly indifferent to politics and frightened by the 
spectres of class war and national collapse. They had also 
captured the imagination of German youth, irrespective 
of class, and thereby won the bulk of the new voters. The 
rest of their tremendous gains must have come from the 
bourgeoisie rather than from the proletariat. The Na- 
tionalist party, which under Hugenberg’s leadership 
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joined the Hitler-von Papen coalition before the elec- 
tions of March, 1933, was reduced from 78 members in 
1928 to 52 in 1933. The other bourgeois parties, of which 
seven had together 116 members in 1928, were nearly 
wiped out in 1933. Forty-four per cent of the voters sup- 
ported the Nazi ticket. The Hugenberg Nationalists 
added enough strength to the Hitler-von Papen coalition 
to give the Nazi government a clear majority in the 
Reichstag. The Nazi's huge vote was doubtless due in 
part to the stirring up of young voters and of older voters 
who had not previously been interested in national 
elections. The sensational propaganda of the Nazis and 
the exciting circumstances of the time agitated the elec- 
torate as it had never been agitated before. But Hitler’s 
triumph was chiefly due to his success in uniting the 
parties of the bourgeoisie. 

The predominantly bourgeois character of the victo- 
rious majority at the Reichstag elections of 1933 is con- 
firmed by the available evidence relating to the social 
composition of the German people. The German census 
of occupations in 1925 furnishes an excellent basis for a 
statistical analysis of the two great classes of modern so- 
ciety which the Marxists call the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. The latest and most elaborate study of this 
kind is that by the German sociologist, Theodor Geiger.^ 

Geiger is convinced that it is excessively arbitrary and 
misleading to divide the population into two huge un- 
differentiated classes of proletarians and bourgeoisie. 
The great capitalists and the small businessmen may be 
put into the same class on account of their ownership of 
the instruments of production, but the differences be- 
tween them with respect to the scale of their operations, 

8 See Theodor Geiger, Die soziale Schichtung des deutschen Volkes. 
Stuttgart, 1932. 
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the number of their employees, the quantity of capital 
invested, and their relations to the market are so great as 
to require at least the segregation of the greater capital- 
ists from the proprietors of the smaller businesses and 
even of businesses of moderate size. The line of division 
between capitalists, strictly speaking, and other propri- 
etors and businessmen is necessarily arbitrary, but seems 
to have been drawn by Geiger with due regard for the 
comparative importance of capital and of business ability 
in the pursuit of profits. The ordinary businessmen are 
further distinguished from individuals working inde- 
pendently for their own account in a very small way. 
Many of the latter, notably small tenant farmers, inde- 
pendent industrial home-workers, and small shop- 
keepers, can hardly be distinguished from ordinary day- 
laborers, though theoretically, since they own their tools 
and are not employed by any capitalist or businessman 
at a definite price for their labor, they do not fall into the 
category of wage-earners. Geiger also makes a distinction 
between salaried employees and wage-earners with ex- 
ceptional skill on the one hand, and on the other, the 
general mass of wage-earners with no more than ordinary 
skill or with no special skill of any kind. Among the 
former are the executives and managerial officials of 
modern corporate enterprise, a group much more closely 
allied to the capitalists than to the proletariat or even in 
many cases to the general run of businessmen. Among 
the latter, which Geiger terms the proletariat in the 
strict sense of the word, are the unskilled laborers of all 
kinds, agricultural as well as industrial and commercial. 

It is evident that both the capitalist class and the pro- 
letariat, as defined by Geiger, are much less comprehen- 
sive than the same classes as defined by the Marxists, and 
that the middle classes are much more important than 
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GEIGER'S OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
GERMAN POPULATION ^ 



NUMBER OF 

PER CENT 

CLASS 

PERSONS 

OF TOTAL 

1. Capitalists 

299.630 

0.84 

2. Other proprietors and businessmen 

6,574,429 

18.33 

3. Other independent wqrkers 

4.934.314 

13.76 

4. Salaried employees and wage- 



earners of exceptional skill 

5.750.719 

16.04 

5. Other wage-earners 

18,294,638 

51-03 

Total 

35.853.730 

100.00 


the Marxist theory suggests. There are three different 
types of middle class occupations. First, there are the 
capitalistic farmers and businessmen who possess insuf- 
ficient capital to be rated as capitalists in the strict sense 
of the term. These might be described as the upper mid- 
dle class. Geiger calls them the old middle class. Secondly, 
there are the proletarian-like independent workers of all 
kinds, who constitute the contemporary successors of the 
medieval artisans, craftsmen, and small peasantry. They 
might be described as the old lower middle class. Geiger 
calls them proletaroids. Thirdly, there are the better- 
paid employees of capitalistic enterprises who might be 
expected to possess a capitalistic rather than a proletarian 
point of view on some, at least, of the matters at issue be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Geiger calls 
these the new middle class. It is obvious that there is 
room for difference of opinion concerning the exact point 
at which the line should be drawn between this new mid- 
dle class and the classes above and below. But there can 
be no doubt of the propriety of distinguishing between a 

* See Geiger, op. cit.. Tables on pp. 20-83, and 73. 
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middle class consciousness of this type and the proleta- 
rian class consciousness, to which the Marxists direct 
their political appeal. 

The distribution of the German people among the 
various proletarian and bourgeois categories shows that 
no bourgeois leader can form a party, which will possess 
a clear majority of the politically effective population, 
without bringing into it some proletarian elements. If 
the party is organized from the bottom up, according to 
the method of the Marxists, it need include none but 
proletarian elements. If it is organized from the top 
down, according to the Fascist method, some proletarian 
elements are indispensable. The Hitler-von Papen- 
Hugenberg coalition, which finally mustered a clear 
majority of the German electorate in the elections of 
March, 1933, presumably contained substantially all 
bourgeois elements except the capitalistic and middle 
class Catholics, who remained loyal to the Catholic par- 
ties, and those greater capitalists who clung to the vain 
hope of a military dictatorship under von Schleicher. 
The bourgeois coalition, therefore, must have contained 
numerous proletarian elements, though the bulk of the 
proletariat evidently still clung to the Communist, Social 
Democratic, and Catholic parties. How did Hitler and 
his associates contrive to rally such diverse elements, a 
task in which all other bourgeois leaders under the Ger- 
man Republic had failed? What accounts for the success 
of the National Socialist German Labor party, the most 
spectacular achievement in European politics since the 
triumph of the Bolsheviks in Russia? 

The task of organizing the bourgeoisie, it is evident, 
in order to engage in the struggle for power in the mod- 
ern state, is much more complicated than the task of 
proletarian leadership. The numbers of persons who 
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occupy a similar position in the economic order are much 
greater toward the bottom than toward the top of the 
scale, and the variety of interests is much less. The pro- 
letarian agitator can direct a comparatively broad appeal 
to the masses whom he wishes to organize, at the risk 
only of forfeiting the hope of support from members of 
the privileged classes, whereas the bourgeois leader must 
appeal to narrower and more highly specialized groups 
of persons within the bourgeoisie and run a much more 
dangerous risk of gaining the support of a special inter- 
est, or a number of special interests, at the cost of alien- 
ating the rest of the bourgeoisie. This policy of appealing 
to special interests within the bourgeoisie enables a bour- 
geois politician to gain a solid foundation for a limited 
power. Thus sectional leaders in American politics serve 
the dominant interests of their sections and maintain 
themselves in the federal Senate. Likewise in the parlia- 
mentary eras of Italian and German politics the leaders 
of the various bourgeois parties built up the power of 
organized minorities, though rarely succeeding in con- 
solidating the power of the bourgeoisie as a whole and 
establishing a stable majority government. 

The alternative policy for the bourgeois leader is to 
evade the internal differences among the bourgeoisie by 
appealing to its more general interests with vague but 
glittering “generalities,” deriving their force from their 
sentimental connection with the traditional foundations 
of the established order. The latter policy is more serv- 
iceable to modern bourgeois politicians aiming at the 
organization of a majority party. All bourgeois politi- 
cians in capitalistic countries indulge in sentimental ap- 
peals, which transcend the specific interests of special 
groups within the bourgeoisie, and some make such ap- 
peals their chief stock in trade. Hence, the constant 
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invocation of ‘"patriotism,” “constitutionalism,” “law 
and order,” “economy and efficiency,” and similar slo- 
gans by bourgeois party leaders, and the apparent steril- 
ity of much bourgeois party politics. 

The peculiarities of bourgeois party politics explain 
the strategical differences between Fascism in Italy and 
Hitlerism in Germany. Mussolini was able to grasp the 
supreme power in the name of his party before the party 
had gained the open support of a majority of the people. 
Thus he could avoid embarrassing commitments of too 
specific a nature to all the various elements within the 
Italian bourgeoisie. Subsequently, when his problem was 
to retain the power already in his possession, he could 
emphasize the Fascist appeal to the sentimental attach- 
ments sanctified by Italian history. At the same time, 
without saying much about it, he was careful to serve the 
material interests of the Italian employing classes and 
eager to command the confidence of men of affairs. Mus- 
solini, despite the violence of his early struggle against 
communism and the frequent resort to intimidation in 
his subsequent career, has always shown his respect for at 
least the fiction of a reign of law. 

Hitler also, after the ridiculous fiasco of the abortive 
Munich coup d*etat in 1923, resolved to pursue power 
within the forms of the established political order. Ger- 
many under the Weimar Constitution possessed a polit- 
ical system inferior to none as a formal expression of 
modern democracy. There was also more of the demo- 
cratic spirit among the German people after the Revolu- 
tion of 1918, incomplete though that Revolution was, 
than among the Italian people with whom Mussolini had 
to deal. Hitler, therefore, unlike Mussolini, had to rally 
a majority of the people about his standard before the 
actual seizure of power. This he eventually succeeded in 
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doing, though ten years of blatant propaganda and an 
extraordinary fortuitous combination of events were 
needed to enable him to do it. His method was an adroit 
use of both of the two types of bourgeois party leadership, 
the specific appeal to the special interests of the various 
bourgeois groups and the general appeal to the interests 
of the bourgeois as a whole. Nothing is more astonishing 
about Hitler’s rise to power than his success in placating 
special interests within the bourgeoisie while supplying 
an acceptable vision of a new Germany to the bourgeoi- 
sie as a whole and to some of the proletariat as well. 

Hitler, like Mussolini, was of lower middle class stock. 
Hitler, however, belonged to the old lower middle class, 
the category of the small peasantry, handicraftsmen, and 
small shopkeepers, who feel the pressure of modern 
capitalism, view with alarm the growing power of the 
moneyed interests in modern politics, and, if gifted 
with imagination, look back with regret upon the 
glories of the age that is past. Mussolini, on the other 
hand, was born into the new middle class, which shares 
in the profits of modern capitalism, is better educated 
and more urbane than the old middle class, and can look 
forward more hopefully to the passing of the old order 
and the coming of a new. Both leaders might have pur- 
sued middle class politics of some kind instead of becom- 
ing Fascist politicians. Actually Mussolini began as a 
proletarian politician. His father before him was a man 
of a reflective turn of mind and became a Marxist while 
Marxism was still little more than an academic theory in 
Italy. In Mussolini’s case, when the World War came, 
nation-consciousness proved a stronger social bond than 
class-consciousness, and the young Socialist became a Na- 
tionalist. Hitler, on the other hand, was a young man of 
romantic temper in whom nation-consciousness was al- 
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ways stronger than consciousness of class. Teutonic myth- 
ology always made a warm appeal to him, while the his- 
torical materialism of the Marxists left him cold. The 
temperamental diflEerences of the two leaders are clearly 
revealed in their autobiographies. Mussolini's, with its 
emphasis upon work and discipline, is severely practical, 
despite the artificial idealism with which the Fascist 
leaders beguile their followers and the elaborate ritualism 
with which the movement has been decorated. Hitler's 
life-story, “My Battle,'' he calls it, is more pretentious 
and its tone is more speculative. Its pretentiousness is 
easily explicable, since it was written in jail and the au- 
thor had plenty of leisure. Mussolini had to write in the 
midst of the cares of office. Its more speculative tone re- 
flects the temper of a man of thought as well as of action. 
But Hitler was not so well educated as Mussolini, and 
much of his speculation seems crude and uncouth. His 
anti-Semitism, for instance, doubtless responded in some 
measure to the experience of the class from which he 
sprang, but it is impossible to imagine Mussolini enter- 
taining such atavistic prejudices in any form. 

Hitler, unlike Mussolini, did begin his political career 
as a definitely middle class leader. His passionate denun- 
ciation of “interest-servitude," for example, seems to 
have been prompted by the plight of the decadent por- 
tion of the middle class from which he sprang and whose 
problems he best understood. To this special class ap- 
peal he added in his original platform a specific plea for 
the rehabilitation of the middle class, meaning appar- 
ently the old lower middle class, that which Geiger calls 
the proletaroid. But as his political movement gathered 
headway, it broadened out and appealed also to other 
portions of the bourgeoisie. He made seemingly reckless 
promises to improve the situation of the peasantry and 
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of the agricultural interests generally relative to the ur- 
ban elements within the bourgeoisie. At the same time 
he made promises to the urban middle class interests 
which encouraged them to hope for a restoration of that 
bright place in the sun which Imperial Germany was 
winning for them before the World War. His attack 
upon the war-guilt thesis and the war-debts made an ex- 
traordinarily strong appeal to this portion of the middle 
class, which perhaps more than any other in Republican 
Germany felt the weight of the sacrifices imposed at 
Versailles by the Allied Powers upon their prostrate foe. 
What promises Hitler made to the capitalists in order to 
win their support were made secretly in return for cam- 
paign contributions rather than openly in return for 
votes. But in the end, as the financial condition of the 
Reich rapidly worsened under Bruening and von Papen, 
these promises, whatever they were, proved sufficient to 
secure the necessary support. Their nature may perhaps 
best be inferred from the promptitude with which the 
Nazis destroyed the socialistic trade unions, when they 
finally came into power. Thus there was a special appeal 
to each substantial element of the bourgeoisie. 

Hitler still needed a portion of the proletariat in or- 
der to form an electoral majority and establish his prom- 
ised Third Reich by due process of law. By calling his 
party Socialist as well as Nationalist he seems to have 
made no favorable impression upon the general mass of 
the proletariat, since he continued to fight the proleta- 
rian parties with all the resources at his disposal. Nor 
could he promise greater special privileges of any kind 
to the industrial masses without alienating sections of the 
bourgeoisie which were indispensable to his party. In- 
deed it is not clear that Hitler can redeem his pledges to 
the different elements of the bourgeoisie without divid- 
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ing his party against itself. The interests of the old lower 
middle class or “proletaroids” are in some respects dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the new middle class. A 
bourgeois party, founded exclusively upon specific ap- 
peals to special interests, would surely come to grief, if it 
attempted to hold power under such conditions as ex- 
isted in the last years of the Weimar Republic. It was at 
this point that the alternative policy for the leadership of 
a bourgeois party served Hitler well. The glittering vi- 
sion of the Third Reich, the new commonwealth of the 
true German people, provided a bond of union among 
the various elements of the bourgeoisie strong enough to 
hold them together during the final stage of the struggle 
tor power. By means of the same vision Hitler managed 
to extend the idea of the nation instead of the class as the 
principal bond of the social order among the wage- 
earners also and to secure for his party the support of as 
much of the proletariat as he needed to give it a major- 
ity. Hitler’s strategy appears more reckless than Musso- 
lini’s, but the plight of the German people was more 
desperate. The power of a highly emotional appeal to 
national self-respect among a proud people, who had 
suffered a great fall and had been kept ever mindful of 
their inferiority in an apparently hostile world, has never 
been more strikingly illustrated. It overwhelmed the 
modest rational appeals to national self-interest offered 
with little show of confidence by rival candidates for 
the leadership of the bourgeoisie. 

The success of the National Socialists in Germany can 
be fully understood only in the light of the material and 
mental condition of the German people. Of the material 
condition of the German people in recent years it is un- 
necessary to say more here. But their mental condition, 
especially that of the bourgeoisie, has been peculiar and 
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has profoundly affected the strategy of the Nazi leaders. 
Perhaps the best evidence of the state of mind among the 
German bourgeoisie since the War is afforded by the 
popularity of Oswald Spengler’s tremendous work, The 
Decline of the West, a work which expresses better than 
any of the regular Nazi publications the new spirit of 
the German bourgeoisie. The final chapters of the sec- 
ond volume, which treat of the philosophy of politics, 
of the capitalistic class, and of the modern struggle for 
power, lay the theoretical foundation for the Third 
Reich of the new National Socialism. “Politically gifted 
peoples” Spengler writes,® “do not exist. Those which 
are supposed to be so are simply peoples that are firmly 
in the hands of a ruling minority and in consequence 
feel themselves to be in good form. . . . Political talent 
in a people is nothing but confidence in its leading. But 
that confidence has to be acquired; it will ripen only in 
its good time, and success will stabilize it and make it 
into a tradition.” Believing this, those who feel the 
need of a stronger leadership do not ask what measures 
their leaders will take. As Mussolini rightly declared, it 
is men who will govern that they want, not the empty 
promise of programs. “World history is the world court,” 
repeats Spengler, quoting Hegel, a far better German 
than Marx, all Nazis would agree, in the final paragraph 
of his amazing book. “Always it has sacrificed truth and 
justice to might and race, and passed doom of death upon 
men and peoples, in whom truth was more than deeds 
and justice than power.” These gloomy words doubtless 
express a mood that will pass with the return of better 
times, but, while the mood lasts, the Nazi brand of class 
politics will be good bourgeois politics. 

The violent animosity of the Fascist leaders against 

» The Decline of the West, Vol. II, p. 441. 
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the parliamentary system of government and against the 
whole theory and practice of politics, which we call lib- 
eralism, is a comprehensible trait of Fascist politics. In 
the past liberalism has served the modern bourgeoisie 
well. It may be capable of further service in the future 
in the countries where suitable circumstances happen to 
exist. In Italy and Germany since the World War the 
appropriate circumstances have happened not to exist. 
The political structures and processes, which may be 
deemed by Fascist leaders most favorable to the interests 
of the bourgeoisie, must harmonize with principles of 
justice and liberty adapted to such interests. What those 
principles are in any particular case will depend upon 
the circumstances of the case. Fascist condemnation of 
liberalism, like much of the Fascist attack upon capital- 
ism itself, becomes more intelligible in the light of this 
idea of the relativity of principles to circumstances. Fas- 
cists are willing to attack capitalism in its traditional 
form in order to save the capitalistic order from its own 
misguided leaders. Mussolini’s project for a corporate 
state has served his purpose well. Capitalism in Italy still 
lives. But Hitler had to deal with more refractory cir- 
cumstances and could not generate enough power to over- 
come the opposition to his proposed party dictatorship 
without arousing hopes among certain elements of his 
following which can not be gratified without danger to 
the capitalistic system in any acceptable form. The pos- 
session of the government and the responsibility for 
public policy reveal the inconsistencies in his program 
and the conflicts of interest among the diverse elements 
of his following. Under weak leadership the National 
Socialist party might easily become divided against itself 
and fail in its purpose. That would not destroy the gen- 
uinely Fascist character of Hitlerism, as it has developed 
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heretofore. It would merely demonstrate the inherent 
contradictions of a Fascist movement in an advanced 
country inhabited by an educated people. 

The doctrine of the relativity of the principles of pol- 
itics has been stated more clearly by Mussolini than by 
any other Fascist leader. In his article, “Force and Con- 
sent,” published in a Fascist organ shortly after his ac- 
cession to power,® he explains the repudiation of liberal- 
ism and of the parliamentary system by the very classes 
of Italian society which had originally been responsible 
for their adoption in Italy. “Liberalism,” he declared, “is 
not the ultimate word nor does it represent a final for- 
mula in the matter of the art of government. . . . Lib- 
eralism is the contribution and the method of the nine- 
teenth century. ... It does not follow that liberalism, 
which was a good method of government for the nine- 
teenth century, that is, for a century dominated by two 
such essential phenomena as the development of capital- 
ism and the rise of the sentiment of nationality, must 
necessarily be adapted to the twentieth century, which is 
already assuming characteristics very different from those 
which distinguished the preceding century. Facts are 
worth more than books and experience more than doc- 
trine.” And he went on to justify his seizure of power on 
the ground that his party would give Italians what they 
really wanted instead of what they mistakenly had 
thought they wanted. This is the universal plea of party 
leaders who seek to build their parties from the top down 
rather than from the bottom up. But intelligent leaders 
will use no more force than is actually necessary for their 
purpose. Under happier circumstances than have existed 
since the World War in Italy and Germany, much less 

0 “Forza e Consenso,” Gerarchia, March, 1933, quoted by Schneider, 
Making the Fascist State, pp. 341-2. 
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force than has been used by Mussolini and Hitler will 
serve the interests of the bourgeoisie well enough. Mus- 
solini is Fascism’s best character witness. Fascist politics 
need not be revolutionary politics, unless the class inter- 
ests of the bourgeoisie can be effectively served in no 
other way. 

In the United States, it may now be reiterated, the 
urbane politics of the future will be class politics. If it is 
possible that there will be room in the new urbane poli- 
tics for a proletarian class party, there will also be room 
for the Fascist alternative. Indeed it is inevitable that 
there will be leaders who will seek to form bourgeois 
class parties, if other leaders seek to form proletarian 
class parties. Leninism and Hitlerism are joint products 
of the present age. But Leninism and Hitlerism are not 
the only possible forms of class politics. Between the 
extremes there is also room for more moderate political 
formations. If ambitious and realistic politicians can 
create lower class and upper class parties, they can also 
create middle class parties. But what are middle class 
parties? What indeed, under the changing conditions of 
the modern world, is the middle class? 



IV 


THE FUNCTION OF THE 
MIDDLE CLASS 


THERE is a passage in Aristotle’s Politics, which re- 
mains as full of wisdom for the people of contemporary 
national states as it once was for the people of the Greek 
city states for whom Aristotle wrote more than twenty- 
two centuries ago. “Still,” the passage reads, ^ “democracy 
appears to be safer and less liable to revolution than oli- 
garchy. For in oligarchies there is the double danger of 
the oligarchs falling out among themselves and also with 
the people; but in democracies there is only the danger 
of a quarrel with the oligarchs. No dissension worth men- 
tioning arises among the people themselves. And we may 
further remark that a government which is composed of 
the middle class more nearly approximates to democracy 
than to oligarchy, and is the safest of the imperfect forms 
of government.” 

The meaning of this passage is not immediately clear, 
because Aristotle uses the terms “democracy” and “oli- 
garchy” in a technical and unfamiliar sense. But it be- 
comes clear enough when for these technical terms the 
current equivalents are substituted. By “democracy” 
Aristotle meant what is now called a dictatorship of the 

1 Book V, Chap. I. See The Works of Aristotle, (Ross* ed.) Vol. X, 
1502a 8-16. 
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proletariat, and by “oligarchy” what might be called a 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. The Bolsheviks estab- 
lished democracies in the Aristotelian sense of the term, 
when they set up their Socialist Soviet Republics in Rus- 
sia. Mussolini and Hitler established oligarchies in the 
Aristotelian sense, when they set up their Fascist govern- 
ments. Both kinds of state are imperfect, according to 
Aristotle, because the governing class, whether proleta- 
riat or bourgeoisie, is in a position to put its special class 
interests ahead of the general interest of the state as a 
whole, and, he believed, will naturally exploit its privi- 
leged position to the disadvantage of the rest of the state. 
A state which is governed by the middle class is also im- 
perfect, according to Aristotle, for the same reasons that 
the two other kinds of class states are imperfect, but a 
middle class state — and this is the most important point 
in the passage — is “the safest.” 

By “safe” Aristotle meant safe against domestic disor- 
der and above all against revolution. This is a subject 
which he had discussed at length in earlier chapters of 
this most famous of political treatises, so modern in spirit 
though so ancient in form.^ His discussion is as appli- 
cable to the problem of stabilizing the governments of 
contemporary states as if it had been written with con- 
temporary conditions in mind, for the modern national 
state is essentially the ancient city state organized on a 
grander scale. The important differences are in the 
form, not in the spirit, of the two kinds of state. The 
parallelism between the modem national state and the 
ancient city state is not destroyed by the circumstance 
that the instrument of class dictatorship in the modem 
state is an elaborately organized party, whereas the an- 
cient city state knew only factions which seem almost 
2 See Politics, Book IV, Chaps. XI and XII. 
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formless in comparison with such parties as the Com- 
munists, Fascists and National Socialists. The scale of 
modern government has been greatly extended, and the 
organization of factions or parties greatly improved, but 
the fundamental relationships between rich and poor, 
educated and ignorant, privileged and unprivileged, re- 
main substantially unchanged. Since the new party poli- 
tics will be urbane politics, a comparison with the politics 
of the city state should throw light upon the problem of 
making the new politics no less serviceable than the old. 

It is unnecessary to argue now that modern national 
states are imperfect. The universal existence of parties 
should be sufficient evidence of their imperfection. For a 
party is at best a body of men, in Burke’s romantic and 
often-quoted phrase, ''united for promoting by their 
joint endeavor the national interest upon some partic- 
ular principle in which they are all agreed.” At best, 
therefore, parties divide men of principle into compet- 
ing groups and prevent the state from enjoying the full 
benefit of their combined wisdom. But only the most 
romantic observers can suppose that parties are ever at 
this best. Their true nature can be determined only by 
considering them also at their worst. At worst they seem 
to be bodies of men united for promoting by their joint 
endeavor their private interests without agreement upon 
any principle other than that of preserving their union 
as the foundation of their strength. In practice parties 
doubtless fall somewhere between the worst and the 
best, and must be accepted as unavoidable evils in mod- 
ern states, or, taking a cheerier view, as imperfect but 
indispensable instruments of representative government. 

Aristotle gave no particular attention to the problems 
of party organization or the relations between parties 
and classes, but he had no doubt that different classes in 
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a state would go into politics primarily with an eye to 
their own special interests. He was concerned only with 
reconciling, if possible, class interests and public inter- 
ests. He was of the opinion that aristocracy, the kind of 
state in which only the best men rule, and in which also 
the laws serve only public interests and are universally 
obeyed, was an unattainable ideal. He believed that men 
must make their choice, if they have the opportunity to 
choose, between imperfect kinds of state, and that a state 
which is governed by the middle class is, therefore, not 
only safer than proletarian and bourgeois class states, 
but the best state practically attainable. 

Aristotle’s reasons for these opinions are still of in- 
terest. In Chapter XI of the fourth book of the Politics 
he raised the question. What is the best constitution for 
most states and the best life for most men, neither as- 
suming a standard of virtue which is above ordinary per- 
sons, nor an education which is exceptionally favored by 
nature and circumstances, nor yet an ideal state which is 
an aspiration only, but having regard to the life in which 
the majority are able to share, and to the form of govern- 
ment which states in general can attain? He then pro- 
ceeded to expound his celebrated doctrine of the mean 
as a principle of government.® 

“Now in all states,” he declares, “there are three ele- 
ments: one class is very rich, another very poor, and a 
third is a mean.” And he proceeds to set forth his reasons 
for believing that moderation and the mean are prefer- 
able to riches or poverty, especially in a ruling class. 
First, members of the middle class are most likely, he 
thinks, to follow rational principles. Secondly, the mid- 
dle class is least likely either to shrink from the duties of 
citizenship or to be too eager for power. Thirdly, it 
® See The Works of Aristotle, (Ross' ed.), Vol. X, i2g5b 1-40. 
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knows how to obey better than the rich and how to com- 
mand better than the poor. Finally, members of the mid- 
dle class do not covet their neighbor’s goods, nor do 
others covet theirs, as the poor, according to Aristotle, 
covet the goods of the rich. ‘‘Thus it is manifest,” he con- 
cludes, “that the best political community is formed by 
citizens of the middle class, and that those states are likely 
to be well-administered, in which the middle class is 
large, and stronger if possible than both the other 
classes, or at any rate than either singly; for the addition 
of the middle class turns the scale, and prevents either of 
the extremes from being dominant.” 

In the next chapter of the fourth book of the Politics^ 
Aristotle applied the principle of the mean to the prob- 
lem of stabilizing the governments of particular states. 
“I may begin by assuming,” he continues,^ “as a general 
principle common to all governments, that the portion 
of the state which desires the permanence of the constitu- 
tion ought to be stronger than that which desires the re- 
verse.” 

If Aristotle could have put his argument into the lan- 
guage of modern urbane politics, he would have written 
that every state is composed of the classes and the masses. 
By the classes he would have meant the elements of the 
state which enjoy special privileges of some kind on 
account of birth, wealth, or education. By the masses he 
would have meant the elements which possess the superi- 
ority of numbers. The nature of the constitution of a 
state, he believed, depends upon the relationship be- 
tween the number of the masses and the capacity of the 
classes. If the latter overbalances the former, the govern- 
ment will incline toward some form of upper class dic- 
tatorship or, in his language, oligarchy. If the former 
^ Ibid ., 1896b 14-40; 1897a 1-7. 
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overbalances the latter, the government will incline 
toward a dictatorship of the masses or, in his language, 
democracy. Since neither willingly submits to the other, 
stability depends upon the existence of an arbiter, which 
can hold the balance between them. Such an arbiter is a 
middle class, consisting of the inferior elements among 
the upper classes and the superior elements among the 
masses. Aristotle’s advice is, therefore, that the framers of 
constitutions should always strive to strengthen the 
power of such a middle class and attach it to the constitu- 
tion. “There only can the government ever be stable,” 
he concludes, “where the middle class exceeds one or 
both of the others.” 

In the modern national state the revision of the con- 
stitution is not so simple a matter as in the small city 
states of which Aristotle was thinking, when he worked 
out his theory of the political function of the middle 
class. It is only in extreme cases that modern constitu- 
tions are so radically revised as to shift the supreme 
power suddenly from the rich to the poor or from the 
poor to the rich. Some Marxists may dream of violent 
social revolutions, by means of which a dictatorship of 
the proletariat suddenly supplants a dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie, and a Lenin may occasionally lead such a 
revolution. Some Fascists may dream likewise of revolu- 
tionary reactions, by means of which another Mussolini 
or Hitler may come to power. But such extreme move- 
ments can rarely succeed in modern politics as practised 
in the better-ordered constitutional states. The normal 
process of political change is the struggle of parties 
within the constitutional frame of government. Party 
leaders strive to extend their power by consolidating 
their followings and establishing their supremacy at the 
polls. Modern constitutions are designed to prevent the 
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abuse of power by temporary rulers and to favor that 
predominant influence of moderate elements which 
Aristotle so strongly recommends. Proletarian and bour- 
geois parties may contend for the possession of the lim- 
ited authority which a constitution permits, but under 
ordinary circumstances in well-ordered states partisan 
contentiousness does not seriously transgress the constitu- 
tional limits. The ordinary function of middle class par- 
ties in a modern version of the Aristotelian theory of 
middle class politics must be rather to hold the balance 
between proletarian and bourgeois class parties in a con- 
stitutional struggle for power than to wage a perpetual 
war against revolution. 

Leninism and Hitlerism are not new phenomena in 
the government of states. Petty Lenins and Hitlers have 
frequently flashed across the pages of history. Their 
prototypes may easily be recognized by the reader of 
Aristotle’s treatise on the constitution of Athens, pre- 
served in the papyrus, so surprisingly recovered only 
forty-two years ago, now in the British Museum. Aris- 
totle’s theory of the political function of the middle class 
was worked out with a view to the needs of states in 
which the ancient equivalents of modern proletarian and 
bourgeois parties were operating in characteristic fashion 
according to their respective types. Where such parties 
now exist, or might be created, the needs of the state 
have not essentially changed. Aristotle’s advice is as 
sound today, when suitably adapted to the existing cir- 
cumstances, as at the time when it was first offered to the 
distracted peoples of the ancient Greek world. The great 
difficulty in applying this advice to the modern world lies 
in the indefiniteness of Aristotle’s definition of the mid- 
dle class. 

The middle class is defined by Aristotle as that which 
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is neither very rich nor very poor. There is no indica- 
tion, however, how the line should be drawn between 
the very rich and those not rich enough to be so de- 
scribed, or between the very poor and those who are poor 
but not very poor. The middle class, it is evident, varied 
greatly in size in different states, since Aristotle men- 
tioned as one of the advantages of democratic over oli- 
garchic states that the former have a middle class which 
is more numerous and has a greater share in the govern- 
ment. Evidently, also, the middle class is a relative, not 
an absolute, category within the state, since large states 
in Aristotle’s opinion w^ere less liable to domestic dis- 
orders than small states, ‘'because in them the middle 
class is large; whereas in small states it is easy to divide 
all the citizens into two classes who are either rich or 
poor, and to leave nothing in the middle.” It is a fair 
inference that Aristotle thought of classes as subjective 
rather than objective entities. Membership in a class, ac- 
cording to his way of thinking, is not determined by 
physical characteristics of any kind, such as wealth or 
income, or at least not definitely determined by such 
characteristics. Members of the middle class gain their 
position therein by thinking of themselves as above the 
lower class and below the upper class. If no one thinks 
of himself in this way, but on the contrary every one 
thinks of himself as either rich or poor, then there is no 
middle class. This subjective conception of class is the 
same as that of the Marxists, when they assert that they 
intend to make the wage-earning classes class-conscious 
and thus transform them into a true proletariat. Like- 
wise, a middle class in the Aristotelian sense of the term 
comes into existence when those who are neither ex- 
tremely rich nor extremely poor begin to think of them- 
selves as members of a separate category from the rich 
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and the poor. To make them think so is to create a mid- 
dle class. How to accomplish this, Aristotle believed, is 
a problem for statesmen to solve, not only by framing 
laws which will promote an equable distribution of 
wealth and income, but also by encouraging habits of 
thought favorable to the growth of a middle class con- 
sciousness. 

It follows that in a modern state no particular class, 
objectively considered, is the middle class. The middle 
class may be variously constituted, depending partly 
upon the circumstances of the people, partly upon their 
state of mind. There is room for differences of opinion 
concerning the precise location of the boundaries be- 
tween the middle and the other classes, but it should be 
clear that those boundaries are flexible, and that by the 
art of the politician, as well as by that of the statistician, 
they can be located at different points. It is not prac- 
ticable to make the same classification of the American 
population, as Geiger made of the German, though it 
would be instructive to do so, on account of the peculi- 
arities of the official American statistics of occupations. 
But it is indispensable, before attempting to inquire fur- 
ther into the possibilities of middle class, as well as of 
proletarian and bourgeois politics in the United States, 
to examine the available data which throw light upon 
the possible size of these classes, and to consider what 
under conceivable circumstances the American middle 
class might be. 

The American occupational statistics, though not well 
constructed for estimating the size of political classes, are 
better suited to the requirements of Bukharin’s classifica- 
tion than of Geiger’s. Bukharin’s classification is based 
upon the place of the individual in modern society as 
determined by the source of his income* where^ that of 
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Geiger takes account also of the size of incomes and the 
relative position of different individuals in the social 
scale. Geiger consequently recognizes three distinct 
middle classes, composed of individuals who are located 
in the middle of three different groups, the old middle 
class, the proletaroids, and the new middle class, as he calls 
them, respectively. This classification is a mixture of the 
objective and the subjective. Bukharin’s classification is 
more strictly objective than Geiger’s and does not recog- 
nize the existence of any middle class under that name. 

Nor do the terms which appear in both classifications 
mean the same thing. The capitalists, according to 
Geiger, consist of the investors, land-owners, business- 
men, manufacturers, merchants, professional men, and 
others who stand at the top of their several fields of en- 
terprise, whereas, according to Bukharin, capitalists are 
persons who derive an income from the lending of 
money, or the investment of capital in anything of value 
except agricultural land, regardless of the size of the in- 
come. Since the investment of capital generally involves 
also the employment of labor, the capitalist class, as 
Bukharin and similar Marxists see it, includes all em- 
ployers of labor in capitalistic industry, and all the em- 
ployed constitute the proletariat. Hence, Bukharin’s 
proletariat contains the whole of Geiger’s proletariat to- 
gether with a large part of what Geiger calls the new 
middle class. A salaried business executive, an official in 
a large business corporation, may still be a member of 
the proletariat, according to Bukharin, but is a member 
of the middle class, or even of the capitalist class, if his 
salary is high enough, according to Geiger. On the other 
hand, a small independent businessman, operating with 
borrowed capital and making perhaps no more than the 
equivalent of a modest wage for his pains, remains a 
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capitalist, according to Bukharin, though under Geiger’s 
classification he would fall in one of the divisions of the 
middle class. 

In order to dispose of the numerous persons in mod- 
ern society who do not fall logically into either of the 
two main classes, according to the Marxist scheme, Bu- 
kharin introduces three other classes, the intermediate, 
the transitional, and the mixed, into his classification. 
Finally, those not otherwise disposed of are accounted 
for under the description of declasse. The members of 
these empirical classes, as they may be called, are dis- 
tributed by Geiger among his various middle classes, if 
they do not fit readily into his capitalist class or prole- 
tariat, as generally they do not. Bukharin’s classification, 
though less satisfactory than Geiger’s for the purpose of 
testing Aristotle’s theory of the political function of the 
middle class, is more convenient for the purpose of 
utilizing the American occupational statistics. It must 
be conceded, however, that the American figures can 
not be fitted into the frame- work of either classification 
satisfactorily. At best they permit only a rough approxi- 
mation of the Marxist classes, as defined by Bukharin. 
The result is no more than a crude picture of the real 
situation. 

The total population of the United States over twenty 
years of age, according to the census of 1930, amounted 
to a little more than seventy-five millions. Of these, 
slightly more than forty-four millions, including both 
men and women, were reported somewhat euphemisti- 
cally as “gainful workers,” that is, as having or claiming 
to have or to have had productive occupations of some 
kind. Nearly twenty-four and a half millions were de- 
scribed, with a lack of humor characteristic of statisti- 
cians, as female home-makers, not gainfully employed. 
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The rest, amounting to six and a half millions, were not 
accounted for by the census of occupations. The forty- 
four millions of ‘'gainfully employed” may be distrib- 
uted more or less arbitrarily among the categories of 
Bukharin’s classification. Many of the census classes 
clearly fall within the proletariat, but none of them quite 
fits the category of capitalists. The bankers and bank 
officers, however, may reasonably be assigned to the 
capitalist class, together with the manufacturers, mine- 
operators, builders and building contractors, wholesale 
dealers, owners and proprietors of log and timber camps, 
and sundry other groups of owners and proprietors, 
separately reported by the census. But in many groups of 
owners and proprietors managers and officials are also 
included and the whole must be relegated to the cate- 
gory of mixed types. Thus the capitalist class, as shown 
in the table, contains both more and less than it should 
contain on Marxist principles. It is of course far from 
being identical with the capitalist class as defined by 
Geiger. But its relatively small size conforms to the 
capitalist type as understood by both Geiger and 
Bukharin. 

The first column contains in round numbers the mil- 
lions of men and women who are reported as ‘‘gainful 
workers” by the census of occupations, distributed as 
nearly correctly as is practicable among the categories of 
Bukharin’s classification. The second column contains 
the millions of female home-makers distributed among 
the same categories in the same ratio as the male gainful 
workers. This seems the least objectionable method of 
disposing of the female home-makers, who have votes, if 
not paid jobs, and can not be wholly disregarded in a 
political analysis of modern industrial society. The addi- 
tion of the female home-makers to the millions of the 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
ACCORDING TO THE METHOD OF BUKHARIN ® 



Gainful 

Workers 

Female 

Home- 

Makers 

Total 

Adult 

Population 

Popula- 
tion as- 
signable 
to Agri- 
culture 

Non- 

agricul- 

tural 

Popu- 

lation 

MILLIONS 

MILLIONS 

MILLIONS 

% 

MILLIONS 

% 

1. Basic Classes 
1. Proletariat 

24.8 

14.0 

38.8 

51*7 

3-5 

58.0 

2. Capitalists 

0.7 ' 

0.5 

1.2 

1.6 


2.0 

3. Landlords 

3*5 

2-5 

6.0 

8.0 

6.0 


II. Intermediate 

5.0 

2-5 

7-5 

10.0 


12.3 

III. Transitional 

4.0 

1.0 

5.0 

6.7 


8.2 

IV. Mixed Types 

6.0 

4.0 

10.0 

133 

4*5 

9.0 

V. Unclassified 
Total 

44.0 

245 

6.5 8.7 

75.0 100. 

14.0 

10.5 

100. 


gainful workers alters considerably the relative strength 
of the various categories, since the distribution of female 
workers among the categories is greatly different from 
that of the males. The proletariat gains less than most of 
the other categories because more proletarian house- 
wives are employed outside the home than other classes 
of house-wives. The transitional class gains least, because 
this category includes the domestic servants, a majority 
of whom are women. 

The fourth column shows that the proletariat under 
this classification, as under Geiger’s, contains a clear 
majority of the adult population. In the fifth column the 
agricultural laborers, the farmers, who own their farms, 
and the tenant farmers, respectively, plus their shares of 
the female home-makers, are shown separately, and in 
the sixth column the relative strength of the proletariat 
and of the other classes is recalculated on the basis of the 
adult population less the population engaged in agricul- 

6 This table is based upon computations made for me by the statistical 
staff of the Harvard University Committee on Research in the Social 
Sciences. For this aid I am happy to express my gratitude, but for 
the use of the results I alone, of course, am responsible. 
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ture. The results provide a rough measure of the prole- 
tariat and of the bourgeois classes, regarded as an urban 
development, in accordance with the Marxist theory, 
which distinguishes between the industrial and the agri- 
cultural phases of the class struggle. It is plain from these 
figures that the proletariat is more important as an urban 
than as a rural phenomenon. It is also evident that the 
agricultural middle classes, the moderate-sized inde- 
pendent farmers and tenant farmers, play a much more 
conspicuous part in rural life than the middle classes in 
urban life, who, however numerous they may prove to 
be, are dispersed among various categories in such a way 
that their very existence is, if not doubtful, at least 
obscure. 

The preponderance of the proletariat in the non- 
agricultural population would be overwhelming, if it 
possessed the unity assigned to it by the Marxist social 
and political philosophy. In fact there are three recog- 
nizable sub classes within the proletariat, as defined by 
Bukharin and similar Marxists, which materially com- 
plicate the situation of the class as a whole. In the first 
place — to consider only the gainfully employed — there 
are between five and six millions of salesmen and sales- 
women, clerks in stores, clerks of various other kinds, 
bookkeepers and cashiers, stenographers and typists, and 
other “white collar” workers, who are included in the 
proletariat, but whose class-consciousness under suitable 
political leadership may be very different from that of 
other proletarians. Secondly, there are between six and 
seven millions of machinists and mechanics, carpenters 
and painters, engineers and electricians, and members of 
sundry other skilled crafts and trades, who are also in- 
cluded in the proletariat but may under appropriate 
leadership develop separate class-consciousness. Finally 
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there are between ten and eleven millions of laborers, 
operatives, bus, taxi, and truck drivers, and other com- 
paratively unskilled workers, who constitute the lower 
strata of the proletariat. Among these also there are of 
course many individuals of considerable skill. Among 
the miners and lumbermen, for instance, who are in- 
cluded in this portion of the proletariat, and of whom 
there were a millioruin 1930, are individuals of very con- 
siderable skill. But the American statistics of occupations 
do not permit of such careful analysis as was possible for 
Geiger with superior German statistics. There can be 
little doubt, however, that the proletariat, as estimated, 
is as large as Bukharin or any similar Marxist would 
claim that it should be under the existing American 
conditions. 

That the estimated proletariat is as large as it should 
be upon Marxist principles is confirmed by an examina- 
tion of the other categories in the classification. In the 
intermediate category the most important groups are the 
so-called learned professions, amounting to three mil- 
lions, the agents and brokers of all kinds, commercial 
travelers, collectors, etc., amounting to another million, 
and a half million of marshals, sheriffs, policemen, in- 
spectors, detectives, guards, and watchmen. Some of these 
are engaged in the service of capitalists, others live by 
serving proletarians, but most of them, especially those 
engaged in the public service, clearly can not be defi- 
nitely assigned to either category. In the transitional 
category the most important groups are the servants and 
waiters, amounting to over two millions, the barbers, 
janitors, housekeepers and stewards, the independent 
laundresses, the dressmakers and milliners, shoemakers 
and watchmakers, not employed in factories, and other 
small independent artisans and craftsmen. Among the 
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mixed types, besides the tenant farmers, the most note- 
worthy are the retail dealers, amounting to more than a 
million and a half, a half million of foremen, overseers, 
etc., and a third of a million of managers of manufactur- 
ing establishments, etc. If the census authorities, or those 
who give them their orders, were as much interested in 
the ownership of industry as in employment, there would 
also be included in this category a large group of work- 
ers, otherwise classified as proletarian, who own stock in 
business corporations, shares in cooperative societies of 
various kinds, savings bank accounts or investment 
bonds, life insurance policies, or other valuable assets, 
which give them a sense of proprietorship in the wealth 
of the country and an attitude toward the problems of 
modern society not precisely that of a proletarian as con- 
ceived by the Marxists. Statistics as crude as those of the 
American census of occupations evidently can not supply 
the materials for an estimate of the size of the classes, as 
defined by the Marxists, without many errors in the plac- 
ing of individuals, but it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the given estimate is probably a maximum estimate 
of the active proletariat. 

Another cause of uncertainty concerning the size of 
the American proletariat is the six and a half millions of 
men and women who are not accounted for by the census 
of occupations. Bukharin disposes of those whom he 
could not fit into his scheme of classes by putting them 
aside under the heading of declasse. This category of 
the unclassified, however, must include a great deal more 
than the beggars, vagrants, habitual criminals, and simi- 
lar groups of persons, likely to be or to become public 
charges, whom he mentions in this connection. A con- 
siderable number of persons, for instance, are perma- 
nently disabled by accident or disease and maintained at 
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home or in institutions, partly at public and partly at 
private expense. The imperfections of American crimi- 
nal and charitable statistics make exact estimates impos- 
sible, but the groups of persons who are, or are likely to 
become, public charges, certainly can not account for the 
whole of the unclassified. A considerable number of per- 
sons under this heading were presumably students. 
There were more th^n a million students in institutions 
of higher education alone in 1930, but how many of 
them were over twenty years of age is unknown. Another 
considerable number of unclassified persons consists of 
those who have retired from active life and are living on 
their savings, or on pensions, or from the revenues of 
properties which can be managed without so much effort 
on the part of the owners as to constitute an occupation. 
A substantial portion of the recipients of old age and 
other pensions doubtless should be included in the prole- 
tariat, as well as many dependents of other types, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the size of the prole- 
tariat would be increased by anything like the full 
amount of the unclassified, if the condition of the per- 
sons in this category were better known. A liberal esti- 
mate of these passive proletarians, if they may be so de- 
scribed, would add no more than half of this category to 
the proletariat. In short, the American proletariat ap- 
parently can not be made larger than this estimated total 
of active and passive proletarians without doing violence 
to the Marxist principles. 

But is the American middle class, as estimated, as large 
as it should be upon the Aristotelian principles? 

There is no ready answer to this question. If by mid- 
dle class is meant all those categories, exclusive of the 
unclassified, which are not included in the capitalist class 
or in the proletariat, the middle class amounts to a little 
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less than 40 per cent of the total population over twenty 
years of age, or to nearly 30 per cent of the non- 
agricultural population. A portion of the unclassified, 
not added to the proletariat, should doubtless be added 
to the middle class, which would bring its share of the 
total somewhat above 30 per cent of the non-agricultural 
population and above 40 per cent of the whole adult 
population. This is lower than Geiger’s estimate of the 
German middle class. Geiger, however, included in his 
“new middle class’’ a substantial portion of the white 
collar workers and also a considerable number of the 
other skilled workers. In America, as well as in Germany, 
it would seem reasonable, despite the logic of Bukharin 
and similar Marxists, to put some of these workers in the 
middle class rather than in the proletariat. If half of the 
white-collar workers be transferred from the proletariat, 
as estimated, to the middle class, and also a fourth of the 
other skilled workers, the middle class would surpass the 
proletariat in the adult population as a whole. This is a 
modest estimate of the proportions of these two groups 
that might be expected to respond to appeals to middle 
class consciousness rather than to appeals directed to the 
self-consciousness of the proletariat. If two-thirds of the 
white-collar workers and one-third of the other skilled 
workers be transferred from the proletariat to the mid- 
dle class, the proletariat would lose its superiority of 
numbers even in the non-agricultural part of the popu- 
lation. 

The Aristotelian principles require that the state of 
mind as well as the material circumstances of the per- 
sons concerned in the formation of a class be taken into 
account. The middle class, as defined by Aristotle, con- 
sists of those who are below the top and above the bot- 
tom of the scale, which measures the position of the in- 
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dividuals in a group, and who think of themselves as a 
body of persons apart from those above and below. In 
the United States the average man has always played a 
prominent part in popular thinking, and a substantial 
portion of the masses of the people have come to think 
of themselves as average persons, who perhaps would 
not have thought of themselves in that way under the 
conditions which have existed in Germany and other 
European countries where the Marxist political philoso- 
phy has been more popular. But by thinking of them- 
selves as average persons they have made the middle class 
more comprehensive and more important than it would 
have been otherwise. The predominantly rural charac- 
ter of American life and politics in the earlier years of 
the republic facilitated the growth of middle class con- 
sciousness, because in most sections of the country the 
middle class, objectively defined, easily outnumbered 
the extreme classes of agricultural society. As late as 1930 
the agricultural proletariat, in the strict sense of the 
term, amounted to only one-fourth of the population en- 
gaged in agriculture. All the tenant farmers would have 
to be included with the agricultural laborers to make the 
agricultural proletariat relatively as large as the indus- 
trial proletariat. But the tenant farmers in most sections 
of the country have not generally thought of themselves 
as typical Marxist proletarians. On the contrary, they 
have strengthened the middle class consciousness of the 
American people. 

American politicians have encouraged middle class 
consciousness by adopting habits of thought which exalt 
the average man. This political practice is strikingly 
illustrated by the writings and speeches of the most popu- 
lar and influential politicians. Theodore Roosevelt, for 
example, in his Autobiography, refers to the spirit 
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which, he believed, had animated the members of his 
presidential administration. “The one bond of interest 
among all of us,” he wrote,® “was the desire to make the 
Government the most effective instrument in advancing 
the interests of the people as a whole, the interests of the 
average men and women of the United States and their 
children.” Thus unconsciously, it seems, he identified 
the average man, that is the middle class, with the whole 
body of people. Woodrow Wilson also made the same 
tacit identification of the middle class with the whole 
people. “The great problem of government,” he declared 
in one of his campaign speeches,*^ “is to know what the 
average man is experiencing and is thinking about.” 
In a country where such habits of thought exist, the 
boundary between the middle class and proletariat is 
certain to be drawn differently than in countries where 
the so-called lower classes have been taught to feel their 
place, and keep it, since time immemorial. Not only the 
“white collar” workers may refuse to admit that they are 
proletarians, and, by refusing, elevate themselves into 
the middle class; but also many of the other skilled work- 
ers may make the same leap from the inferior class to 
which Marxist philosophy consigns them into a higher 
class more compatible with the traditions of the country 
and their own natural state of mind. If the middle class 
be mainly a state of mind, as the Aristotelian theory sup- 
poses, it may be large or small in a particular country, as 
thinking makes it so. In the United States popular 
thought has made the middle class large, but precisely 
how large can not be determined by statistical methods. 

Statistics can be usefully employed, however, to expose 
the fallacy of unsound opinions. The unsoundness of the 

Autobiography, p. 385. 

f The New Freedom, p. 81. 
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Marxist view that all persons who derive their income 
wholly or mainly from wages or salaries should logically 
be assigned to the proletariat is clearly revealed by in- 
spection of the figures relating to the distribution of in- 
comes among wage-earners and salaried employees. Ac- 
cording to the best available estimates the average 
annual earnings of the forty-four millions of persons, 
covered by the census of occupations for 1930, should be 
placed at something less than two thousand dollars for 
the good years before the Great Depression. W. I. King, 
in his standard work. National Income and Its Purchas- 
ing Power y estimates the average annual income of each 
person gainfully employed during the period 1924-27 
at $1,885. Persons who receive more than the average 
income evidently have as a class little or nothing to gain 
by schemes for the redistribution of income, whether 
advanced by Socialists or others. Their material interests 
in the long run can be served only by schemes which will 
increase the output of the country and thus enlarge the 
flow of goods and services from which in the last analysis 
all incomes must be paid. If desire for a redistribution of 
wealth and income among the different classes of society 
is, as the Marxists claim, a characteristic proletarian atti- 
tude, then upon Marxist principles it would seem that a 
desire for the growth of production rather than for its 
redistribution must be a characteristic attitude of the 
middle class. Persons receiving more than the average 
income should have a common interest in promoting this 
middle class attitude and should be cold to Marxist ap- 
peals directed to the class-conscious proletariat. 

Now the available statistics show plainly that substan- 
tial portions of the proletariat, as defined by Bukharin 
and similar Marxists, must upon this view of the matter 
constitute much better material for the middle class than 
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for the proletariat. The most instructive figures are con- 
tained in a report of a wage and personnel survey made 
by the Personnel Classification Board of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment a few years ago.® This report was designed to 
supply information for use in standardizing the pay of 
the employees of the federal government and contains 
an unequalled collection of data relating to the com- 
pensation of wage-earners and salaried employees en- 
gaged in work for private businessmen and corporations 
similar to that performed by the federal employees. 

The middle class character of the salaried professional 
and scientific workers appears clearly from these figures. 
The professional and scientific division of the federal 
civil service, which includes only persons with a college 
education or its equivalent, is sub-divided into nine 
grades, and the corresponding grades of professional and 
scientific workers in non-governmental employment all 
earn on the average more than the average income of 
gainfully employed Americans, as estimated by King. 
The lowest grade is credited with an average salary of 
$1,981.78, and 43 per cent of the persons in this grade 
earned more than $2,000. In the next higher grade 89 per 
cent earned more than $2,000, and in the other seven 
grades the number of persons earning less than that 
amount is negligible. In the sub-professional division of 
the service, which includes such persons as helpers and 
assistants in libraries and laboratories with the simplest 
professional duties, the salaries range much lower. Yet 
the persons reported in four of the eight grades, into 
which this division of the service is sub-divided, earned 
on the average more than $2,000. Practically all these 

8 See House Document No. 602, 70th Congress, Second Session, 
Washington, 1929; and compare House Document No. 771, 7131 Con- 
gress, Third Session, Washington, 1931. 
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persons would fall into the proletariat under Bukharin's 
classification, though a large part of them go into the 
“new middle class" under Geiger's. Clearly many, if not 
most, of them belong in the middle class. The rest of the 
white-collar workers are placed in the division of the 
federal civil service known as the clerical, administrative, 
and fiscal. There are sixteen sub-divisions of this di- 
vision. The average salaries of the private employees in 
corresponding grades of work exceeded $2,000 in thir- 
teen of the sixteen grades. Other skilled labor, together 
with much unskilled labor, is placed in the crafts and 
custodial division of the federal civil service. This di- 
vision is sub-divided into ten grades. The private work- 
ers in corresponding grades of work were paid on the 
average at a rate of more than $2,000 a year in four of 
the ten grades. These grades include managers, superin- 
tendents, assistant managers and superintendents, and 
foremen of many types. Mechanics, carpenters, and simi- 
lar grades of skilled workers were paid on the average at 
the rate of $1,822.08 a year, but 25 per cent of them were 
employed at rates above $2,000. Twelve per cent of the 
janitors, chauffeurs, etc., in private employment, were 
paid at rates above $2,000 a year. It was only among the 
unskilled laborers that the proportion of persons em- 
ployed at the average income or more was negligible. 

In the light of these figures it is impossible to believe 
that proletarian class consciousness is inevitably destined, 
as many Marxists have asserted, to obliterate the middle 
class consciousness of the white-collar and other skilled 
workers in American industrial areas. It may be con- 
ceded that, as Lenin more intelligently maintained, the 
creation of a class-conscious proletariat, which will in- 
clude the skilled workers, is possible, but it is also clearly 
possible, and much more likely, that a large portion of 
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the skilled workers will be middle class conscious, if 
urbane politicians supply the proper leadership. Bu- 
kharin’s classification of the workers in modern society 
may show the possibilities of proletarian class politics in 
the new America, but it falls far short of showing the 
possibilities of urbane American middle class politics. 
Geiger’s classification is much sounder than Bukharin’s, 
though Geiger apparently drew the line between prole- 
tariat and middle class more unfavorably to the latter 
than would be suitable in the United States. A similar 
classification of the American workers, if it could be 
made, would afford a better measure of the possibilities 
for middle class politics in the urban sections of the coun- 
try than any that has yet been made. It is certain, how- 
ever, that if Aristotle’s theory of class formation is sound, 
the new urbane politics offers more promising oppor- 
tunities for middle class parties than for proletarian or 
fascist parties. 

In the new urbane politics the problem of forming 
parties to represent the interests of the various classes of 
American society will be greatly complicated by the un- 
equal distribution of the urban population among the 
states. Whatever the prospects for proletarian, bourgeois, 
and middle class parties might be, if the urban popula- 
tion were evenly distributed over the whole country, the 
concentration of city-dwellers and hence also of indus- 
trial wage-earners in a minority of the states ensures a 
much better opportunity for proletarian parties in the 
industrial states than the relative size of the classes in the 
country as a whole would suggest. The nature of the 
opportunity becomes clearer, when the occupational 
statistics are examined for particular states characteristic 
of the different sections of the country. The accompany- 
ing table shows the percentage of the adult population. 
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for whom occupations were reported in the census of 
1930, assignable to each of the classes in Bukharin’s 
classification. The percentages are calculated on the basis 
of the raw figures without any correction for the female 
home-makers, not gainfully employed, and without any 
allowance for the unclassified. This method of estimat- 
ing the relative size of the classes exaggerates the im- 
portance of the proletariat, and also that of the transi- 
tional class, but to introduce the appropriate refinements 
into the computation in dealing with the figures for par- 
ticular states would involve an excessive amount of sur- 
mise and conjecture in the treatment of unknown quan- 
tities. The raw figures will serve well enough, if their 
limitations are understood, for the purpose of comparing 
the relative importance of the classes in different states. 
The state of Massachusetts has been chosen as a typical 
specimen of the industrial states; Mississippi, of the cot- 
ton belt, the most thoroughly rural section of the coun- 
try; Iowa, of the corn belt, where urban interests are 
important, though rural interests predominate; and 
Washington, as the state in which the population is dis- 
tributed between city and country most nearly in the 
same proportions as in the country as a whole. 

These figures let in the light upon the possibilities of 
class politics in different sections of the country. The 
proletariat, taken at its maximum according to the 
method of Bukharin, accounts for nearly two-thirds of 
the adult population, for whom occupations were re- 
ported at the census of 1930 in the state of Massachusetts. 
It accounts for a clear majority in Washington. It falls 
short of a majority in Iowa. It amounts to only 30 per 
cent of the total in Mississippi. In this last state, and pre- 
sumably throughout much of the Cotton Belt, the most 
numerous class is that containing the mixed agricultural 
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types, that is, the tenant farmers, but the large propor- 
tion of disfranchised negroes among them reduces their 
political importance. The tenant farmers create a special 
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1. Proletariat 
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a. Afiricultural 

b. Olher 

1.6 
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22.1 
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51.6 
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2. Capitalist 

1-9 

0.8 

1-9 

2.1 

1-7 

3. Landlord 

1.4 
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13-4 

9-3 

8-3 

II. Intermediate 

» 3-3 

6.2 

11.8 

13-3 

11.5 
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9-3 

8.7 

7-3 
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91 

a. Agricultural 

b. Other 

0.1 

363 

12.5 

2-3 

6.1 

8.1 

4-3 

6.8 

8.1 

7.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


problem in rustic politics, but upon the Marxist princi- 
ple, that the foundation of the division of labor is the 
cleavage between town and country, their connection 
with urbane politics is remote. If the agricultural prole- 
tariat as well as the tenant farmers be left out of account, 
the rest of the proletariat falls far short of a majority in 
Iowa as well as in Mississippi, and presumably also in all 
the agricultural states. 

In the industrial states the situation is more complex. 

0 This table is based upon computations made for me by the statistical 
staff of the Harvard University Committee on Research in the Social 
Sciences. For this aid I am happy to express my gratitude, but for the 
use of the results I alone, of course, am responsible. 
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Assuming that approximately one-fourth of the non- 
agricultural proletariat consists of white-collar workers, 
and that a substantial part of these would choose a mid- 
dle class in preference to a proletarian party, if urbane 
politicians offered them a rational choice between the 
two, a middle class party should be stronger than a low^^ 
class party in the state of Washington, and presumably 
also in other states in which modern industry has at- 
tained no more than the average development. Assuming 
that the white-collar and other skilled workers together 
comprise more than half of the non-agricultural prole- 
tariat, and that a considerable part of this whole group 
would choose a middle class in preference to a prole- 
tarian party, if offered a rational choice between them, a 
middle class party should predominate even in Massa- 
chusetts. Under these circumstances the future of middle 
class politics in the urban areas of the country seems at 
least as bright as that of proletarian politics or fascist 
politics. If the leading American politicians continue to 
manifest middle class habits of thought, the middle class 
should continue to hold a commanding position in 
urban as well as in rural areas. If, however, the more 
urbane politicians should prefer to stand for proletarian 
or fascist modes of thinking, the urban middle class 
would lose its commanding position in the industrial 
states. The foundation of any kind of class politics in a 
democratic state is the self-consciousness of a class which 
can hope to form, or to help form, a majority party. The 
material circumstances of the population of the indus- 
trial states and their established habits of thought are 
such that in the new urbane politics partisan majorities 
may be put together according to various patterns. Ur- 
bane politics will surely be class politics, but there is no 
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basis for a prediction that any particular type of class 
politics will necessarily prevail. 

The forerunner of the urbane politicians of the future 
is former Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York. The 
power of his appeal to the urban population was mani- 
fested, not only by his unparalleled success in New York 
state politics, but also by his remarkable vote in the presi- 
dential election of 1928. In the urban industrial states of 
the Northeast and in Illinois he drew heavily from the 
Republican vote and ran far ahead of previous Demo- 
cratic candidates for the presidency. He even carried 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, states which had been 
Republican in presidential elections for years. In Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, and California, the principal other 
states with a large metropolitan population, his party 
held its own, though in the rest of the country the Re- 
publicans made large gains at the expense of the Demo- 
crats. Governor Smith was not the first New York gover- 
nor to run for the presidency on the Democratic ticket. 
The nomination of New York governors by the Demo- 
crats might almost be described as a habit of that party, 
since it has taken its presidential candidate from that 
state ten times since the Civil War, and seven times the 
candidate was, or had been, the governor of the state. 
But Governor Smith was different from the other New 
Yorkers who have headed the Democratic national ticket. 
The nomination of the others fitted into the traditional 
strategy of the party. This was to put the interests of the 
rural democracy ahead of those of the urban element in 
the party, though placating the latter element by honor- 
ing a leading Democrat from the greatest urban state. 
Smith, however, stood first and always for the urban in- 
terests of the party. But Smith did not direct his appeal 
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to any particular class of urban society. He did not spe- 
cialize in class politics, though he sponsored a brand of 
politics which may be properly described as urbane. He 
is thus only the precursor of the new type of national 
leader for whom the passing of the old politics prepares 
the way. The best specimens of the new type of urbane 
class politician in national politics are still comparatively 
obscure. 

Heretofore urbane class politics, in so far as that brand 
of politics has appeared independently in national af- 
fairs, has been proletarian politics. It has been singularly 
unsuccessful. In 1901, when the Socialist Party of Amer- 
ica was formed by a consolidation of the Social Demo- 
cratic party and a dissenting faction of the original So- 
cialist Labor party, Mark Hanna predicted that the new 
class party would poll at least a million votes by 1912. It 
has never yet polled a million votes, though the elec- 
torate has greatly increased in size. In 1932 the Socialists, 
the Socialist Labor party, and the Communists together 
did not poll a million votes. Sectional politics, as prac- 
tised by the leaders of the two major parties, has easily 
held the field against its class-politics competitors. The 
diverse origins of the American wage-earning classes and 
the present conditions of life among them conspire to 
make the growth of proletarian class consciousness diffi- 
cult. The racial differences among American workers, 
especially among the less skilled and the unskilled, ob- 
struct the development of a uniform class consciousness. 
Group consciousness tends to spread within racial rather 
than class lines. This creates problems which are trouble- 
some enough for the leaders of American political par- 
ties, but they are different from the problems created by 
the Marxist propaganda. Proletarian class consciousness 
encounters much more serious obstacles in America, de- 
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spite the high development of the capitalist system here, 
than in Europe. It is not surprising that proletarian class 
consciousness is less important in this country than 
Marxists might expect from the number of industrial 
wage-earners. 

If middle class consciousness extends deeper into the 
ranks of the industrial wage-earners in the United States 
than in Europe, does upper class consciousness also, it 
may be asked, extend deeper here? The American cap- 
italist class, estimated in accordance with the method of 
Bukharin, is twice as large, measured as a percentage of 
the total population covered by the occupational statis- 
tics, as the German capitalist class, according to Geiger’s 
estimate. The figures which serve as the basis of the esti- 
mate of the American capitalist class doubtless leave a 
good deal to be desired, but the result is not out of line 
with what might be expected in the light of other evi- 
dence concerning the number of persons who might be- 
come capitalistically class-conscious. 

The federal income tax returns, for example, show the 
number of taxable persons and the sources of their in- 
comes. The number has greatly declined during the de- 
pression, and the latest figures probably do not measure 
the extent of a capitalistic attitude among the American 
people as accurately as those of a few years ago. In the 
good years the number of tax-payers with net incomes 
in excess of $10,000 ran over three hundred and fifty 
thousand but never reached four hundred thousand. In 
1928 and 1929 the number of returns, reporting net in- 
comes of between five and ten thousand dollars, ran over 
six hundred thousand. These groups of income tax pay- 
ers together have amounted to over a million individuals 
and, including adults directly dependent upon them, 
may account for twice that number of persons or nearly 
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3 per cent of the adult population. In Massachusetts and 
other industrial states the proportion of the adult popu- 
lation associated with this group was somewhat higher 
than the average for the country as a whole. To be sure, 
the five to ten thousand dollar group derived more than 
two-fifths of their income from wages and salaries and in 
many cases its members must have shared a middle class 
rather than upper classy attitude of mind. On the other 
hand, the great prosperity, which prevailed before the 
depression, and the widespread admiration for the sup- 
posed efficiency of American capitalism gave a capital- 
istic tone to upper middle class opinion, especially in the 
urban areas of the country. American capitalists did not 
find it necessary to promote a capitalist class party in 
national politics. They were content to secure their spe- 
cial interests by the employment of their money and in- 
fluence through the established political parties. By these 
means they tempered the spirit of the predominantly 
rustic politics and made it a tolerable substitute for the 
more urbane and capitalistic politics which would have 
best suited their special class interests. 

Rustic politics, in so far as it has been class politics, 
has been mainly middle class politics. There have been 
periods in American politics when the upper class plant- 
ers in certain sections of the country have dominated 
their sections and played an important part in national 
affairs. But those periods ended long ago. There have 
been periods when upper class merchants and manufac- 
turers have taken the lead in certain sections and like- 
wise played an important part in national affairs. Those 
periods have not yet ended. But in the main the upper 
classes have secured only a limited consideration in 
national politics for their special interests. The present 
Republican party was founded upon the issue of opposi- 
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tion to the extension of slavery. Its leaders took the mid- 
dle class side of a controversy over the privileges of a 
capitalistic institution. The leading economic measures 
in its original platform were the Homestead Bill and a 
protective tariff. Those measures were advocated prima- 
rily in the interest of farmers and industrial wage- 
earners. Northern and eastern capitalists came into the 
party more slowly, many of them only when forced to do 
so in order to preserve the Union. The present Demo- 
cratic party was founded in the time of Andrew Jackson, 
likewise primarily in the interest of farmers and skilled 
workers. A leading issue was opposition to a United 
States bank and to the money -power in general. The mid- 
dle class tradition has always been preponderant in both 
parties. It could not have been otherwise, as long as 
rustic politics continued to dominate the political scene. 
The long-continued subordination of urban interests in 
national affairs has eased the way for the ascendancy of 
middle class politics in urban as well as in rural sections 
of the country. 

Middle class politics possesses certain solid advantages 
in an urbane as well as in a rustic age. 

In the first place, as Aristotle argued long ago, it makes 
for greater stability in the government of a state. Prole- 
tarian class politics inevitably provokes fascist politics, 
and thus tends to establish a sharp alignment of the up- 
per and lower classes against one another. Under such 
circumstances the struggle for power involves a much 
more acute class conflict than a struggle between two 
middle classes, or even between a middle class party and 
an upper or a lower class party. The variable fortunes of 
such a struggle carry the threat of much sharper and 
more abrupt changes of policy than the contests of 
more moderate parties. Constitutional party govern- 
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ment, which requires a willingness on each side to sub- 
mit to the authority and measures of the other, is much 
more difficult, and the stability of the state itself is im- 
paired. Middle class politics, on the contrary, since it 
tends to diminish the violence of the class struggle, is 
more favorable to constitutional government. It should 
prolong the life of the modern state. 

Secondly, middle class politics makes for a closer ap- 
proximation to the ideal of justice in the conduct of 
public affairs. Justice may be defined as such an adjust- 
ment of the conflicting interests of different individuals 
and classes within the state as will best promote the com- 
mon interests of the whole body of people. No govern- 
ment, which is dominated by a party, whether it be a 
sectional or a class party, can be expected to establish 
ideal justice. At best it can only promote the special in- 
terests of the governing classes or sections without an un- 
due disregard of the general interest. The modern art of 
constitutional government consists chiefly in this, that 
a systematic effort is made to distribute power in such a 
way that there can not be an intolerable sacrifice of gen- 
eral to special interests. The formation of middle class 
parties is one of the best methods of accomplishing the 
purposes of constitutional government. It obstructs such 
wide discordances between law and justice as are likely 
under proletarian and fascist systems of politics. It pro- 
motes those special interests which conform most closely 
to the general interest of the state. In short, middle class 
politics tends to establish, as Aristotle contended, the 
least objectionable of the imperfect kinds of justice. In 
the growing complexity of American life, these advan- 
tages of middle class politics are of incalculable value. 

These advantages of middle class politics reveal the 
true function of the middle class in the modern state. It 
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is to mitigate the violence of the struggle between the 
upper and lower classes and to assert the supremacy of 
community interests over class interests of any kind. The 
middle class is forced to mitigate the violence of the class 
struggle in order to protect its own interest, which is that 
of the mean between the extremes. To do otherwise 
would involve a confession of the inferiority of its claim 
upon the allegiance of its own members. It would 
amount to an acknowledgment that the first choice for 
every intelligent individual lay between the upper and 
lower classes. The middle class is forced to assert the 
supremacy of community interests over class interests of 
every kind in order to justify the promotion of its own 
interests. To do otherwise would involve the abandon- 
ment of its best argument, namely, that its special class 
interests come nearer to coinciding with the general in- 
terests than those of any other class. Without this argu- 
ment the case for the middle class would be no better 
than that for any other class possessing equal numbers or 
wealth. 

But the case for the middle class must always be sup- 
ported by a right constitution of the class itself. This, as 
has already been pointed out, is dependent upon the re- 
lations between the classes in each particular state. In a 
strictly democratic state the middle class should match 
the lower class in numbers, and in a strictly oligarchic 
state it should match the upper class in wealth. In a 
democratic age, when states tend to grow less oligarchic 
and more democratic, the middle class, in order to per- 
form its function, must gradually shift its ground in re- 
sponse to the shifting relations between the other classes. 
This accounts for the fact, so noticeable in an age of 
change, that the name does not always fit the class. The 
name adheres to the class which was once entitled to it, 
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but which in the process of change has moved nearer to 
the top of the social scale. Thus the Marxists often call 
the bourgeoisie the middle class, which was once appro- 
priate, although in modern industrial society many of 
the bourgeoisie have moved into the upper class, and 
the term has become a misnomer. In the modern indus- 
trial order the so-called new middle class is the true mid- 
dle class. Its first duty, as of all groups which would be 
factors in politics, is to be strong. The middle class can 
hope to perform its function as long as it can hold the 
balance of power between the upper and lower classes. 
But it can function better if it is strong enough to over- 
come either of the extreme classes without help from the 
other. To possess such strength, it is necessary that the 
middle class include a good part of the skilled workers. 
The most important task of middle class politicians, 
therefore, is to strengthen the middle class consciousness 
of the skilled workers. The inclusion of the skilled work- 
ers in the middle class is the surest sign of political well- 
being in the modern state. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASS 


THE function of the middle class in the modern state de- 
termines the character of the program for a middle class 
party. A middle class party is fundamentally the same as 
a political party of any other kind. It is a body of per- 
sons who are united for the purpose of serving their spe- 
cial interests, or the general interest as they see it, by 
promoting the election of public officers in whom they 
feel confidence and the adoption of governmental meas- 
ures upon which they can agree. But a middle class party 
is different from other class parties in two important re- 
spects. First, its partisan interests are necessarily less re- 
pugnant to the public interest than those of a lower or 
upper class party; and secondly, its members are more 
likely than the members of other class parties to view 
the public interest in a public rather than partisan spirit. 
The explanation of these differences is clear. A middle 
class party is a mean between a proletarian and a fascist 
party, and a mean is a fairer sample of the whole than 
either extreme. 

If it be supposed that all party programs are prepared 
primarily with an eye to the private advantage of the 
members of the party, middle class party programs will 

1*9 
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be no less defensible than other party programs in mod- 
ern constitutional states, and will be more tolerable by 
the members of other parties than proletarian or fascist 
programs. If, however, parties can be regarded as instru- 
ments of public as well as private purposes, then the 
programs of middle class parties should express more 
consistently than other class party programs the general 
principles of public policy. In either case a middle class 
party program can with better right be represented as 
serving the public interest than a proletarian or fascist 
party program. In default of a system of government 
under which public interests can be made to prevail over 
private interests of every kind, a middle class party pro- 
gram may well be the best program which the people of 
a modern state can reasonably expect to obtain. 

There are three methods by which suitable programs 
may be constructed for middle class parties in the new 
period of urbane politics. All three are based upon the 
Aristotelian division of the state into the three elements: 
a class of the rich, another of the poor, and a third which 
is a mean between the other two. This is a division, as 
has been shown, which is no more “natural” than one 
into two or four classes. The middle class has only an 
uncertain objective existence. It is largely a creature of 
opinion, of a kind of opinion which is dependent for its 
existence upon the existence also of class consciousness 
in the upper and lower classes. It flourishes best not only 
where the material conditions of life are unfavorable to 
the extremes of wealth and of poverty, but also where 
the mutual antipathy between the extreme classes is not 
carried to excess. It is a development which can be fos- 
tered by wise statesmanship and can be destroyed by 
stupidity and folly. But since lower and upper class con- 
sciousness of some sort seems to be inevitable in the new 
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urbane politics, middle class consciousness also is highly 
desirable. 

The first method of constructing a middle class pro- 
gram consists in combining the characteristics of a lower 
class and an upper class program. A good illustration of 
such a combination is the system of trial by jury. The 
jury is a definitely lower class institution. Laborers and 
operatives of all kinds are eligible for service on the jury, 
and the compensation is so adjusted to their earning 
power that jury service does not involve a financial sacri- 
fice for ordinary grades of labor and may even be finan- 
cially profitable for seasonal and casual laborers. Busi- 
nessmen, on the other hand, serve only at a loss to 
themselves and, if their affairs are sufficiently important, 
may be excused from service. Professional men are ex- 
cused altogether on the ground that their services are 
always more important in their regular occupations. The 
judges, unlike the jurors, are selected ostensibly because 
of their special fitness for their work. They receive 
salaries which place them at least on the border of the 
upper class, if not well within it, and ordinarily gain 
their positions by a process of election or appointment 
favorable to the more successful lawyers with upper class 
connections. The combination of judge and jury, by giv- 
ing each class limited opportunity to protect its own in- 
terests, should result in preventing either from gaining 
an undue advantage over the other. By maintaining a 
balance between the interests of the upper and lower 
classes the judicial system serves best of all the interests 
of the middle class and of the community as a whole. 

Another illustration of this method of serving middle 
class interests is the combination of mechanics’ lien and 
stockholders’ limited liability laws. The mechanic be- 
comes a favored creditor over other claimants upon the 
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products of his labor by laws which are essentially special 
legislation for the benefit of his class. The owner of the 
materials which the mechanic has used is compelled to 
accept a deferred claim. On the other hand, the limited 
liability laws favor the capitalist more than the small 
artisan and craftsman. The tools of the latter may be 
exempted by special legislation from seizure for the 
satisfaction of a personal debt, but the rest of his property 
is staked upon the success of his labors, whereas the capi- 
talist who puts his money into the stock of a limited lia- 
bility company is released from all liability for the debts 
of the company beyond the amount of his investment. 
Thus the capitalist receives a special privilege not en- 
joyed by the small businessman or independent worker. 
The special privileges conferred upon each class tend to 
counterbalance those conferred upon the other. Neither 
class alone would be much interested in promoting the 
privileges of the other, but the middle class may well 
support both types of privilege for the sake of greater 
harmony between the classes and better service for the 
public. The interest of the middle class, however, clearly 
requires the promotion of both types of privilege to- 
gether, lest by preferring one class over the other the 
balance between them be destroyed. 

The second method of constructing a middle class 
program is much like the first. It consists in taking some- 
thing from each of the two extremes to make a kind of 
mean between them. Consider, for example, the estab- 
lished system of elections to public office. All adults, or 
substantially all adults, have one vote each and no more, 
regardless of wealth, in most states, but the voters are 
dependent for their opinions upon the information 
which they possess about public affairs. The channels 
of publicity, except in strictly local matters, are largely 
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controlled by the upper class and the technical methods 
of creating opinion are such as to give a clear advantage 
to the interests which can employ the most skillful pub- 
licists. Thus the electoral system is formed by a mixture 
of elements favorable to the upper and lower classes, 
respectively. Which class is more favored by the mixture, 
which exists in a particular state, is not easy to determine. 
The greater the difficulty of determining to which class 
the system is more favorable, the more certain it is that 
the middle class is the chief beneficiary. 

The arrangements which govern the selection of 
candidates for public office work out in much the same 
way as the electoral system itself. All voters are eligible 
for election under the existing laws, though originally 
it was the general practice to favor the rich by setting up 
higher property qualifications for the principal offices 
than those required for merely voting. But campaign- 
ing, except for strictly local offices, is expensive, and most 
states put the entire expense upon the candidate or his 
friends. Formerly election expenses also were saddled 
upon the candidates and their friends, though the cost 
of printing the ballots, opening the polls, and counting 
the votes is now assumed by the state. The result is to 
establish a kind of property qualification for running 
for office. Poor candidates complain that the qualifica- 
tion is too high and discriminates unduly against the 
lower class. They desire the public to assume a greater 
part of the campaign expenses or to limit more strictly 
the expenditures by rich candidates. Upper class spokes- 
men reply that virtual property qualifications are neces- 
sary in order to discourage irresponsible candidacies. 
They resist attempts to limit the sums which may be 
spent by wealthy candidates, or, failing that, insist that 
individual contributions to partisan campaigns and total 
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campaign expenditures be not limited. A sound pro- 
gram for the middle class is to favor such limitations as 
will keep the relative opportunities of the upper and 
lower classes in balance, and prevent either from feeling 
too much aggrieved by the advantages of the other. It 
is necessary to recognize that the time has gone by, if it 
ever existed, when it was possible to apply strictly the 
Jeffersonian maxim, equal opportunities for all, special 
privileges for none. Both the upper and lower classes 
will inevitably enjoy special privileges, and the middle 
class may maintain equality of opportunity for itself only 
by preserving an equilibrium between the others. 

The third method of constructing a middle class pro- 
gram is to take a middle course between the positions of 
the upper and lower classes. The best illustration of a 
middle class program in American history is that em- 
bodied in the federal land policy. The Preemption and 
Homestead Acts formed the bulwarks of the rural mid- 
dle class. An upper class land policy would have favored 
the operations of capitalistic land companies. The system 
of slavery did favor the development of a capitalistic 
agricultural class, but that system, happily, was excluded 
from the greater part of the country. An extreme lower 
class land policy would have led to the distribution of the 
public lands by lot in small allotments. Such an agrarian 
policy was also happily rejected, if ever seriously pro- 
posed. The Preemption and Homestead Acts fairly repre- 
sented a true middle course between the capitalistic and 
proletarian extremes. A 160 acre farm proved to be too 
small for the semi-arid regions, which lay beyond the fron- 
tier when these acts were passed by Congress. The unit of 
size was properly enlarged, when those regions were 
reached. It was too large for irrigated lands, and the sys- 
tem was properly modified, when Congress adopted the 
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Reclamation Act. But it was well suited to the conditions 
in the Corn Belt, which was the most important area of 
settlement, when the Acts were under consideration by 
Congress. The federal land policy, despite some serious 
errors in connection with land grants to railroad corpora- 
tions, has on the whole been sound middle class policy, 
well suited to the circumstances of a pioneering people. 

The equivalent of the Preemption and Homestead 
Acts in an urbane age is the merit system. The stage has 
not yet been reached in the development of a program 
for an urbane political party, where a merit system for 
private industry would be practical politics. The fight 
for the merit system in public employment has not yet 
been won. But it has been waged long enough to reveal 
the special interests of the different classes in a public 
employment policy. A genuine proletarian policy is one 
of universal eligibility, short terms, and rotation in office 
without regard to fitness. No other policy affords an 
equal opportunity to all to share in the perquisites of 
public employment. A genuine capitalistic policy is one 
which recognizes the right of the rich to buy and sell 
public offices, as was formerly the practice in Great 
Britain with respect to commissions in the army and navy 
and in France with respect to many civil offices as well, 
and as is still the practice in the United States with re- 
spect to diplomatic posts assigned to wealthy campaign 
contributors. Such a policy keeps the offices among the 
privileges of the moneyed class. The merit system pre- 
serves certain advantages for those who are able, and 
willing, to obtain the necessary training, but destroys 
the special privileges attached to wealth alone. Its fur- 
ther extension in the public service is one of the most 
important features of a timely middle class program, 
and its ultimate extension to all public utilities and per- 
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haps to all large-scale business organizations is a matter 
for consideration by the middle class, if and when neces- 
sary. ’ 

During the greater part of the existence of the United 
States it has been difficult to determine, taking into ac- 
count both the nature of the laws and the extent of 
enforcement, whether on the whole the rich or the poor 
have fared better under the law and policy of the land. 
The rich, through their possession of wealth atid the 
comparatively great freedom of enterprise which has 
been the genius of rustic politics, have enjoyed many 
solid advantages in the struggle for more wealth and for 
power. The poor, on the other hand, through the twin 
principles of universal suffrage and majority rule and 
for many years also in consequence of the ready availa- 
bility of cheap lands, have occupied an unprecedentedly 
favorable position. Neither has been fully satisfied with 
its lot. Both have been in the main well enough disposed 
toward the Constitution and the laws. The result may 
be claimed as a triumph for the middle class. But the 
triumph, if such it was, has been gained under a rustic 
political system. That system is now visibly passing away, 
and is manifestly destined to give place to a new system 
of urbane politics. It is in order at this point to consider 
what are the principal features of the rustic political 
system, which are not well suited to an urbane age, and 
how they may best be modified in pursuance of a sound 
middle class program. 

The most important difference between city and coun- 
try from the standpoint of the politician lies in the at- 
titude of the people toward the government.^ The 

1 See my article, “American Politics at the Crossroads,” in Facts and 
Factors in Economic History by former students of Edwin Francis Gay, 
PP- 551-8- 
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growth of cities brings new demands upon the public 
services. The city-dweller must look to his municipal 
authorities for the satisfaction of many wants which the 
farmer or planter provides for himself or leaves unsatis- 
fied. Water, light, heat, power, local transportation, 
drainage, protection of person and property against vio- 
lence, fire, and other casualties, to mention only a few 
of the leading wants of people everywhere, must ordi- 
narily be provided by the country-dweller for himself, 
whereas the city-dweller is dependent upon collective 
rather than individual enterprise, operating through the 
local government or public service corporations under 
its supervision. The office and factory worker also must 
depend upon community activities of many kinds for 
the occupational security and efficiency which the 
farmer, planter, and rancher can obtain for the most part 
only by himself alone. The fundamental differences be- 
tween life in the city and life in the country create cor- 
responding differences between the city-dweller’s atti- 
tude toward government and that which prevails in rural 
areas. The city-dweller wants a vigorous, enterprising, 
and serviceable government; the farmer or planter tends 
to be more easily satisfied with one which undertakes 
less, provided that it interferes with him less. The former 
will support an expensive government, if it is high- 
powered and efficient; the latter prefers one that is eco- 
nomical, even though comparatively inert. 

The growth of cities, therefore, and the accompanying 
expansion of governmental activities mean more than a 
mere growth also of the citizen’s stake in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. They mean a revolution in the 
attitude of the individual toward his government. This 
revolution applies not only to the attitude toward local 
government. It extends also to the city-dwellers* attitude 
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toward their governments in state and nation. The de- 
mands of modern urban society upon government en- 
sure that the urbane politics of the future will be some- 
thing radically different from both the rustic and the 
municipal politics of the past. Urbane politics means 
not only that government must play a larger part in life, 
but also that the structure of government must be 
strengthened and the processes of government improved 
to the end that public enterprise may respond acceptably 
to the greater expectations of the people. 

The principal defects of a rustic political system in an 
urbane age are well known. One of the most conspicuous 
is discrimination against the urban population in the 
apportionment of representatives in legislative bodies. 
The discrimination against the urban states in the Senate 
of the United States has already been mentioned. The 
twelve states, in which a majority of the total population 
dwells within the limits of metropolitan districts, con- 
tain nearly half of the total population of the United 
States, but possess no more than one-fourth of the seats 
in the Senate. A similar discrimination against the urban 
population exists in many state legislatures.^ In Michi- 
gan, for instance, in 1930 the population per legislator 
was more than twice as great in the metropolitan coun- 
ties as in the rest of the state. In New York, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, and Missouri the population per legislator was 
nearly twice as great in the metropolitan counties as in 
the remainder of those states. In some of the smaller 
industrial states, notably in Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land, the discrimination against the inhabitants of the 
cities in the apportionment of members of the state 

2 See C. E. Merriam, “Government and Society/* Table 2, in the Re- 
port of President Hoover’s Research Committee, Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, Vol. II, p. 1493* 
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legislature has long been notorious. This discrimination 
in the apportionment of legislators impairs the power of 
the urban population to protect its interests and hinders 
the development of a sound program for an urbane 
middle class party. Since such discrimination can not be 
removed, however, without amendments to federal and 
state constitutions, its correction lies outside the field of 
ordinary partisan activity. 

Another conspicuous defect of the rustic political sys* 
tern is the maladjustment of administrative areas to the 
administrative tasks of modern industrial society. The 
names of the units of American local government suggest 
English models, though the areas as well as forms of 
local government seem from the beginning to have been 
adapted to Colonial conditions. In early England the 
village limits were probably fixed so as to bring the in- 
habitants within convenient walking distance of their 
outlying fields, and the boundaries of counties so as to 
enable any landholder within the county to ride his 
horse to the county seat and back in a day. Be that as it 
may, the local areas which once served the people well 
enough have become grievously outgrown in an age of 
good roads and automobiles, telephones and radio. The 
circumstance that local and even state boundaries in 
many parts of the country were apparently laid out with 
an eye rather to the convenience of the surveyor than 
to that of the settler has further complicated the problem 
of administrative areas and rendered the existing ar- 
rangements unsuited to an industrial age. The increasing 
development of public services requiring the employ- 
ment of expensive technicians creates a demand for ad- 
ministrative areas possessing adequate financial resources 
for the maintenance of such employees. Without compe- 
tent and loyal public servants the execution of the party 
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programs appropriate for the new age is unpromising 
and the adoption of such programs, however desirable 
they may be, may prove impracticable. 

Further defects of the rustic political system in an 
urbane age are the forms of administrative organization 
and the methods of controlling the administration of 
public business. The leading characteristics of the rustic 
administrative system have been three in number: (1) 
the independence of administrative officers of one an- 
other and the decentralization of administration; (2) a 
settled tradition of political interference with the ad- 
ministration of public business; and (3) reliance upon 
the popular election of administrative officers and upon 
the judicial review of administrative acts to protect the 
public against the abuse of administrative power. Under 
such an administrative system, especially if judges as 
well as administrative officers are elected by the people, 
efficient administration depends largely upon public 
sentiment in the various administrative areas and upon 
the responsiveness of the processes of nomination and 
election to such sentiment. Democracy and administra- 
tion are confused. Despite the constitutional distribu- 
tion of powers between the several departments of gov- 
ernment, administration as well as legislation is deeply 
involved in politics. The management of the public 
business by political instead of business methods puts a 
strain upon the political branches of government which 
they are unable to bear. The unsuitability of the rustic 
administrative system for modern urban society has long 
been recognized and the struggle for more businesslike 
methods of public business administration is an out- 
standing feature of the present age of transition between 
rustic and urbane politics. 

The greatest defect of the rustic political system in an 
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urbane age is the traditional relationship between poli^ 
tics and business. Rustic politics distinguished sharply 
between private business and public business, and con- 
fined the latter within narrow limits, giving wide scope 
to the enterprise of the private businessman. The en- 
couragement of the spirit of private enterprise was a 
great service to the American people under the condi- 
tions which existed in the nineteenth century, but the 
advantages of untrammeled private business enterprise 
were procured at the cost of an extraordinary sense of 
irresponsibility on the part of businessmen toward the 
public. The irresponsibility of businessmen has become 
a graver menace to the public as the structure and* proc- 
esses of business have grown more complex. That we 
stand upon the threshold of great changes in the rela- 
tions between government and business has been a 
frequent topic of discussion since the close of the World 
War and especially since the collapse of the post-War 
prosperity. By none has the imperativeness of change 
been explained more lucidly than by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann .3 “It would be naive to think,*' he writes, “that 
men can or will be satisfied with the kind of life which 
they now have. They know, and every one knows, that 
invention and technical skill have opened up possibilities 
of security and plenty which are to a grievous extent un- 
used or perverted. The awful paradox of our time, that 
there should be want in the midst of abundance, is self- 
evident proof that the prevailing political and economic 
arrangements and policies and methods of administering 
affairs are deeply and seriously at fault. A period of great 
changes is not merely indicated. It is certain." 

The most important of these changes is that in the re- 

8 See his “Selecting a Successor to Holmes/’ in The New York Herald- 
Tribune, January 21, 1932. 



A comprehensive and systematic program for the 
middle class is impracticable. Proletarian leaders may 
spellbind their following with the vision of communism. 
Capitalists may seek solace in fascist dreams. But there is 
no '‘ism’* which can serve the needs of the middle class. 
Middle class parties must be content with a choice of 
measures designed to meet the problems which arise 
from day to day. It is not the particular measures which 
might constitute a program, but the method of choosing 
measures, when choices must be made, that matters most 
to the middle class. The content of a program will be 
determined by the nature of the problems which tran- 
sient circumstances present for solution. It can not be 
fixed long in advance. The methods of constructing 
middle class programs, however, are clear and definite, 
and may be employed by competent leaders, as occasions 
arise. Middle class leadership must be opportunistic and 
experimental. This does not mean unprincipled leader- 
ship. Middle class parties maintain the fundamental 
principles of the established order within which the di- 
vision of classes originates. To do otherwise would be 
to deny the conditions of their own existence. They 
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recognize also that nothing is permanent in politics. In 
a changing world there can be no durable order without 
flexibility and innovation. The middle class can not pre- 
serve its power without constant readjustment to the 
stresses and strains from above and below. Not dogmatic 
programs but a sense of social balance and an apprecia- 
tion of historical perspective, not preconceived schemes 
of public policy but a quick understanding of the trend 
of affairs, are the prerequisites for successful leadership 
of the middle class. 

It is such considerations as these that give confidence 
in the present leadership of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. The measures of this Administration point in a cer- 
tain direction, but they do not commit its members to 
any systematic political theory. Opponents may brand 
many of these measures socialistic, but their adoption 
does not make the United States a socialist republic. It 
was necessary, however, that a new balance be struck 
between the capitalist and proletarian classes in Ameri- 
can economic society. American individualism, as ex- 
pressed in the men and measures of the era which culmi- 
nated in the October panic of 1929 and in the ensuing 
Great Depression, could no longer serve the interests of 
the whole body of the American people. The emergency 
required the limitation of the powers of the great 
financiers and captains of industry, the acceptance of 
new responsibilities toward the public by capitalists as a 
class, and the admission of the leaders of skilled labor to 
a position of greater influence in the management of 
affairs. Unless there could be an infusion of democracy 
in industry as well as in politics, the middle class was 
threatened with the loss of its power to maintain the 
equilibrium of the established order. 

The tendency of the Roosevelt policies is clearly re- 
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vealed by an analysis of the Administration’s principal 
measures. Consider, for instance, the so-called reflation 
policy. The Constitution gives to the Congress and Presi- 
dent the power to regulate the value of money, and in 
the past various laws have been enacted fixing the metal- 
lic content of the dollar and governing its use as cur- 
rency. But the value of the currency had been de- 
termined by the law of demand and supply and the 
government had left the enforcement of this law largely 
to the bankers and businessmen who dominated the 
financial markets and credit system of the country. The 
banking crisis of March, 1933, demonstrated the inca- 
pacity of the bankers and businessmen to maintain a 
reasonably stable level of prices and compelled the 
Roosevelt Administration to undertake the management 
of the currency. The Emergency Banking Act and the 
currency and credit provisions of the Farm Relief Act 
took power over money and credit away from the bankers 
and businessmen and placed it in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and his financial advisers. The suspension of gold 
payments enabled the Administration to put the public 
interest in a stable price system ahead of the bankers’ 
and speculators’ interest in a free market for money and 
credit. 

The Agricultural Adjustment and Industrial Recovery 
Acts marked further strides in the limitation of private 
enterprise with a view to a better-planned society. The 
partnership between government and industry, of which 
President Roosevelt spoke in an appeal to the nation by 
radio on May 7th, did not mean the sharing of the profits 
of industry with the government. It meant the sharing of 
the control of industry with public officers, the supplant- 
ing of the profit-motive in some measure by the service- 
motive. The Home Owners’ Loan Act represented an- 
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other important move in the same direction. All these 
measures were much more than emergency measures to 
stop a panic and restore prosperity. They depended for 
their utility upon a durable enlargement of the purchas- 
ing power of farmers and laborers and also upon a con- 
tinuing separation between the ownership of capital 
and the administration of business. They involved not 
only a temporary subordination of the interests of the 
capitalist class to those of other classes, but also a perma- 
nent alteration of the relations between the classes. They 
were bold and far-reaching expedients which could not 
accomplish their purpose without striking a new balance 
between the upper and lower classes and strengthening 
the authority of the middle class. 

In short, the emergency legislation of the Roosevelt 
Administration affords an excellent illustration of a 
sound program for the middle class. Each of the three 
methods of constructing a middle class program was em- 
ployed in framing the Administration’s measures. The 
first method, that of combining the characteristics of a 
lower class and an upper class program, was best exempli- 
fied in the Industrial Recovery Act. The provisions for 
fixing minimum wages and maximum hours of labor, 
which were designed primarily for the purpose of in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the workers, might 
have formed part of any program devised in the interest 
of the proletariat. The provisions for utilizing combina- 
tions of employers in the administration of the Act, 
which tend to free employers from some of the restraints 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, might have formed part 
of any program devised in the interest of the capitalist 
class. A judicious union of the two types of provisions in 
the same act is the essence of middle class statesmanship. 

The best examples of the second method of construct- 
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ing a middle class program, that is, taking something 
from each of the two extremes to make a kind of mean 
between them, are the Home Owners* Loan Act and the 
provisions of the Farm Relief Act, establishing the Farm 
Credit Administration. Reduction of interest rates on 
burdensome debts may be described as a measure pri- 
marily in the interest of the poor. Improving the security 
of the creditor may fairly be described as primarily in 
the interest of the rich. Taking interest-reduction and 
security-improvement measures together forms a blend 
which is neither proletarian nor capitalistic. If the public 
assumes some risks of financial loss by the operation, it 
also gains the benefit of improved relations between 
rich and poor and of enhanced social security. This 
strengthens the middle class. The stabilization of the 
price level by the banking and currency acts has a similar 
tendency. All the early money and credit measures of 
the Administration fitted well into a middle class pro- 
gram. 

The measure which set up the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation is the best example of the third method 
of constructing a middle class program, that is, taking a 
middle course between the extremes of upper and lower 
class policy. The immediate interest of the capitalist class 
would perhaps have been best served by leaving the co- 
ordination of transportation to the great bankers. This 
could have been done by releasing the nominal owners 
of the railroads from some of the restraints of previous 
interstate commerce and transportation acts. Outright 
government ownership of the railroads, taking control of 
the properties altogether out of the hands of bankers and 
other capitalists, might have been considered more 
favorable to the interests of the workers. The Roosevelt 
policy of federal coordination fell between these two 
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extremes. It represented a move in the direction of gov- 
ernment ownership, which is doubtless a move in the 
right direction from the standpoint of the lower class, 
but it did not move so fast or so far as to jeopardize the 
ability of the Administration to hold the balance between 
the lower and upper classes. How soon to make the next 
move in the same direction, and how far to go, are typical 
questions of middle class politics. They should be an- 
swered, as the question of federal coordination in the 
emergency of 1933 was answered, not in pursuance of 
any theory of collectivism or laissez faire, but in the light 
of the actual balance of forces. This is the essence of 
middle class program-making. 

In the long run the most important consequence of the 
emergency measures of the Roosevelt Administration 
should be a new relationship between business and 
government. A growing separation between the owner- 
ship and the management of large-scale business was one 
of the striking developments of the period before the 
Great Depression. That this separation was a matter of 
public concern was first brought effectively to public 
notice by Professor William Z. Ripley in his widely-read 
essay, Main Street and Wall Street. How far it had gone 
was clearly revealed by Professors Berle and Means in 
their masterly treatise. The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property. The executives of great corporate en- 
terprises tend increasingly to exercise actual control 
without legal ownership, and the owners to regard their 
possession of stocks and bonds as a claim upon profits 
divorced from responsibility for management. Under 
such circumstances the interests of the public can not be 
adequately secured by the traditional system of free com- 
petition and unregulated enterprise. As management 
becomes less and less responsible to ownership, and 
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ownership less and less efficient as an instrument of the 
public service, a new relationship between government 
and business becomes increasingly urgent. If a sense of 
public responsibility upon the part of the executives of 
great capitalistic businesses can not be developed rapidly 
enough, it is inevitable that public officers, endowed with 
a keener understanding of their obligations toward the 
public, should be entrusted with an ever-growing share 
in so-called private business administration. The best 
methods of recruiting and training competent business 
executives, who shall also be conscious of the responsi- 
bilities of public trusteeship, have yet to be discovered. 
Their discovery is one of the principal tasks of the new 
schools of business administration which have rapidly 
become important branches of the higher education. For 
the present it is to the leaders of middle class political 
parties, who as a class are necessarily more responsive to 
public sentiment than other politicians or businessmen, 
that the public must look for the initial success of a 
partnership between business and government. 

The ultimate success of a partnership between busi- 
ness and government will depend greatly upon the im- 
provement of the system of administering public busi- 
ness. The defects of the rustic administrative system have 
been noted. An urbane administrative system will be 
founded upon a clearer distinction between politics, in 
the narrow sense of the term, and administration. It will 
readjust the relations between the chief executive and 
the other political branches of government, on the one 
hand, and the principal administrative officers on the 
other. It will extend and strengthen the merit system for 
all ranks of the administrative personnel. It will reorgan- 
ize the courts, when necessary, and take them “out of 
politics.’* The genius of an urbane administrative system 
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will lie in its respect for a new version of the old Ameri- 
can doctrine of the separation of powers. Its most char- 
acteristic feature will be a new distribution of power 
between politicians and administrators. It will give the 
administrators of public business a new importance in 
the business world as well as in the world of politics. This 
is what many critics of modern political tendencies call 
bureaucracy. They have gone to much trouble to give 
bureaucracy a bad name. It must be admitted that 
bureaucracy deserves a bad name, when it gets out of 
hand and becomes inefficient or oppressive. The great 
problem of urbane politics is to popularize expert ad- 
ministration without destroying its efficiency or unduly 
impairing its power. Unless this problem can be solved, 
partnership between government and business may be a 
temporary expedient in emergencies of war or depres- 
sion, but it can not be a permanent instrument of middle 
class politics in an urbane age. 

The creation of an efficient and responsible bu- 
reaucracy may appear to be irreconcilable with the 
American tradition that popular government should also 
be constitutional government, that is, a government of 
laws and not of men. If so, it is a deceptive appearance. 
The laws are not self-executing. For their enforcement 
they are dependent upon the acts of men. Somewhere 
discretion must be exercised. Rustic politics placed dis- 
cretion chiefly in the hands of politicians and of judges. 
The activities of the politicians have always added a per- 
sonal touch to the government of laws. Judges professed 
to act more exclusively under the guidance of law, but 
the judicial review of legislative and administrative acts, 
which the nature of the rustic political system made an 
important part of their work, involved a wide discretion 
in the interpretation of law. It is desirable in modern 
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urbane society that politicians and judges should share 
their discretionary powers more freely with administra- 
tive officers. That is the essence of the urbane administra- 
tive system which a responsible bureaucracy alone can 
operate. The enforcement of administrative responsi- 
bility, like that of judicial responsibility, will be in the 
last analysis the task of an enlightened public opinion. 
Thus the improvement of the administrative system is 
ultimately an educational problem. It is a part of the great 
problem of civic training in a democracy.^ 

The problem of administrative areas in an urbane 
society is one of a different order. If the principal ad- 
ministrative areas were to be designed anew at the pres- 
ent time with a view to present administrative require- 
ments, neither the counties nor the states would be laid 
out on the existing pattern. State and county lines clearly 
do not fit the conditions under which modem govern- 
ment must operate. There is nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States to prevent the federal government 
from making use of the state governments, or at least of 
the state areas, as agencies or units in the administration 
of national laws. The federal government, however, 
rarely makes use of the states in administering public 
business. The practice is, that each federal administra- 
tive agency divides the country into administrative areas 
to suit its own convenience, and sets up its own ad- 
ministrative organization. This practice promotes ef- 
ficiency, but hinders the development of a sense of ad- 
ministrative responsibility to public opinion. In order 
to bring expert administration into closer touch with 
the interests to be served, it will be necessary eventually 

♦ See my “American Politics at the Crossroads/’ op. cit., and cf., 
Herbert Croly, “The Administration as an Agent of Democracy/’ in his 
Prop-essive Democracy, Chap. XVII, and my State Government in the 
United States (3rd ed.). Chap. XVIII, “Democracy and Administration.” 
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to standardize the federal administrative areas and to 
create organs for the expression of local opinion within 
each area. The shortcomings of the states as administra- 
tive agencies of the nation will then be negligible. The 
shortcomings of the states, regarded as political areas for 
the election of presidents and senators, can not be so 
easily overcome. 

The problem of administrative areas within the states 
can be dealt with in a similar manner. Special adminis- 
trative areas can be created, as needed, and the counties 
utilized for administrative purposes only when con- 
venient to do so. This practice, already established in 
some states, will doubtless be extended as the progress of 
urbane politics increases the demand for the improve- 
ment of public business administration in the states. 
The deficiencies of the counties as political areas can 
not be so easily corrected. The only satisfactory remedy 
is to disregard county areas in the formation of legisla- 
tive districts. This has long been the practice in Mas- 
sachusetts and has secured for the urban population of 
that state fair representation. But in most states the rural 
population can not be expected to surrender its unjust 
privileges without a struggle. The solution of these 
problems, especially the problem of just representation, 
should be a cherished task of middle class politics, since 
the perpetuation of patent injustice can be advantageous 
only to extreme parties. 

The most important task of middle class politics in an 
urbane age will be to provide an appropriate system of 
civic training. Rightly did Aristotle declare: ® “But of 
all the things which I have mentioned that which most 
contributes to the permanence of constitutions is the 
adaptation of education to the form of government.” 

5 Aristotle, Politics, Book V, Chap. IX (1510a 12). 
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And again he emphasized the point.® “No one will doubt 
that the legislator should direct his attention above all 
to the education of youth; for the neglect of education 
does harm to the constitution. The citizen should be 
moulded to suit the form of government under which he 
lives. For each government has a peculiar character 
which originally formed and which continues to pre- 
serve it. The character of democracy creates democracy, 
and the character 6i oligarchy creates oligarchy; and 
always the better the character the better the govern- 
ment.** 

The American system of education is founded upon 
the principles of Aristotle, but it reflects an imperfect 
understanding of those principles. The training in 
things which are of common interest should be the same 
for all concerned. On this point both Aristotle and 
modern American educators would agree. Since in a 
modern constitutional state the maintenance of the con- 
stitution is of common interest to all the people, the 
civic training should be the same for all. The American 
policy properly requires that all shall receive a common 
school education, or its equivalent, and supplies such an 
education freely to all who can not afford to pay for it. It 
recognizes the essential character of right civic training. 
But the content of American civic training is defective. 
Education for citizenship assumes that all will rule and 
be ruled in turn, and, logically enough upon this assump- 
tion, attempts to give to each young citizen some knowl- 
edge about the organization of the government in all its 
branches and the administration of public business of 
every kind. This is a mistake. The assumption upon 
which it is based is appropriate only for a thoroughly 
democratic state in the Aristotelian sense of the term, 

« Ibid., Book VIII, Chap. I, (iSS7^ *4)- 
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or, in modern terminology, for a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. A modern constitutional state, like the 
United States, is a mixture of democracy and plutocracy 
and aristocracy in the Aristotelian sense of the terms. 
Such a state, Aristotle might have said, is one of the bet- 
ter forms of government upon the principle of the mean. 
Civic training in such a state should be adapted to the 
true character of the state. 

It is thoroughly consistent with the character of the 
American political system that public education should 
be not only democratic, but also aristocratic and pluto- 
cratic. There are properly state universities for those who 
are fitted for them, and can afford to attend them, as 
well as common schools for all. The traditional Ameri- 
can tolerance of private schools for those who wish to pay 
for more than they can get in public schools is also con- 
sistent with the American political character. It enables 
those, who have the means and the disposition, to pro- 
vide a more plutocratic or a more aristocratic education 
for their children than is provided by the state. There 
can be no logical objection to such educational distinc- 
tions in a state of the American type, provided that the 
civic training is the same in all kinds of schools, both 
public and private. But it is indispensable that all civic 
training should be the same, and that it should be based 
upon a sound understanding of the nature of the Ameri- 
can political system. It is here that the mistake occurs in 
American education for citizenship. It is not true that 
under the American political system all will rule and be 
ruled in turn. All share equally in certain functions of 
government, but others are reserved for those who have 
the means to perform them or for those who are best 
fitted to perform them. All may be voters or jurors, but 
not all may be judges or diplomats or candidates for 
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elective offices in expensive campaigns. It is not neces- 
sary that all should know about the organization of the 
government in all its branches and about the administra- 
tion of public business of every kind. It is necessary only 
that each should know what is proper for the perform- 
ance of the functions which he will be called upon to 
perform. 

There should be a sharper distinction between educa- 
tion for citizenship arid education for statesmanship. All 
should be taught what they need to know in order to be- 
come competent voters and jurors. They should be 
taught the fundamentals of American constitutional 
government, but not the details of political organization 
and administrative activity. They should be taught the 
nature of opinion and helped to understand the methods 
of creating and disseminating it. They should be taught 
the importance of due process of law in a constitutional 
state, and also the forms of proof and of procedure in 
popular assemblies. Above all they should learn the 
meaning of justice and of liberty in a state dominated by 
the middle class. It is the lack of respect for law, the con- 
tempt for constitutional liberty, and the peculiar sense 
of class justice, that ultimately reveal the fascist char- 
acter of such parties as the German National Socialists. 
True middle class parties are distinguished by the con- 
trary characteristics. They do not charge their opponents 
with the destruction of capital buildings, unless they 
can prove their charge in open court. They do not bum 
their opponents* books, they refute them. They do not 
seek to intimidate those who disagree with themselves; 
they educate them. But they do not believe that all citi- 
zens must necessarily be statesmen. 

Education for statesmanship must begin with an un- 
derstanding of the American political character and 
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with a development of loyalty to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. It must proceed by recognizing the necessity 
of a division of labor in modern constitutional govern- 
ment. The art of politics must be distinguished from the 
various administrative sciences. It is not only lawyers 
who should be trained for the administration of justice 
and physicians for the public health service. Competent 
citizens should be duly trained for all the professional 
and scientific services in the government, including the 
service of public business administration itself. Training 
for the art of politics must be different. It is not logic but 
experience which is the life of politics. The training of 
the politician involves a kind of skill that has not yet been 
reduced to a science. But also, contrary to the popular 
opinion, it should include a knowledge of the science of 
politics. The Marxists of the Soviet Union have been 
traveling on the right track in emphasizing, as they have 
done in their political training schools and propagandist 
universities, the importance of political science. Unfortu- 
nately their political science has been radically im- 
perfect. A knowledge of the best available political sci- 
ence becomes increasingly important in the training of 
politicians for the practice of their art in an urbane age. 
Of no kind of politician is this more true than of the 
practitioner of middle class politics. In the training of 
the middle class politician the best available political 
science is that which gives a leading place to the Aris- 
totelian principle of the golden mean. 

The recognition of the true function of the middle 
class in an urbane system of politics, and the adoption of 
appropriate programs for middle class parties, do not 
require radical changes in the traditional American party 
system. The traditional system is a bi-partisan system. 
Two great parties, contending for power on fairly equal 
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terms, have generally afforded acceptable security that a 
representative government would be carried on with the 
consent of the governed. Minor parties have existed, but 
their mission has been rather educational than political.'^ 
Experience has shown that the system of two major parties 
works tolerably well under favorable circumstances. The 
circumstances, to be sure, have been exceptionally fa- 
vorable during the greater part of the history of the Re- 
public. They will doubtless become less favorable as 
American politics grows less rustic and more urbane. 
Proletarian and fascist parties will presumably be as in- 
tolerant of rivals in America as elsewhere. They will pre- 
sumably also strive to establish party dictatorships after 
the familiar European models, or, failing the establish- 
ment of single-party systems, they will favor the multipli- 
cation of parties in order that their opponents may be 
weakened by division. Multiple-party systems are less re- 
pugnant to the interests of the middle class than single- 
party systems, since under such systems the middle class 
parties can at least try to hold the balance of power be- 
tween the more extreme parties. But the two-party sys- 
tem is most favorable to the middle class, if the leaders 
of both parties are wise enough to adopt middle class 
programs or the people themselves are sufficiently mid- 
dle class conscious to insist upon suitable leadership. 

The traditional character of the American political 
system will facilitate the establishment of middle class 
politics as the dominant form of urbane politics. That 
rustic politics has been mainly middle class politics is 
plainly written in nineteenth-century political history. 
The necessity for continuous compromise in the adjust- 
ment of sectional controversies has governed the manage- 

7 Sec “The Function of the Minor Parties/’ in my The Political Parties 
of Today, Chap. XI. 
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merit of all major political parties and determined the 
general character of rustic politics in the field of national 
affairs. It has abated extreme claims and favored moder- 
ate leadership. It has developed habits of give and take 
among politicians and among the people at large which 
not only have tended to keep the center of equilibrium 
in the middle class in the past but will help to maintain 
this tendency in the future. The American people are 
politically highly educated by comparison with the Rus- 
sians or Italians or even the Germans. A century and a 
half of political compromise at the polls as well as in 
national conventions and in Congress has produced 
habits of thought which are inhospitable to the ele- 
mentary formulae of less experienced peoples. The ex- 
tent of the country and the variety of interests in its 
various parts tend to confirm these mental habits. The 
necessity of compromise between the class interests of 
different urban areas is as clear as that between the sec- 
tional interests of different rural regions. New York, 
Pittsburgh, and Los Angeles are all urban, but the di- 
vergences between the interests of similar classes in the 
three areas are scarcely less striking than those between 
the interests of the Dairy, Corn, and Cotton Belts. Ur- 
bane politics will doubtless be class politics, but it will 
not be based on the simple alignment of two hostile 
classes envisaged by the Marxists and tacitly accepted by 
the Fascists. Urbane politics in America, like rustic poli- 
tics, will be complex and shot through with compromise. 
This too will favor the hegemony of the middle class. 

Since urbane politics will naturally tend to be class 
politics, the middle class should not shrink from the 
obligations of its position. Middle class politics will be no 
more incompatible with the essential spirit of American 
government in the coming urbane age than Corn Belt 
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or Cotton Belt politics has been in the rustic age that is 
passing away. No class has a better right to be class- 
conscious than the middle class. No class can be as serv- 
iceable to the state by becoming class-conscious. No ur- 
bane state can be as well governed as one dominated by 
the middle class. This is the faith which should sustain 
the people of the United States through the coming of 
the new party politics. 


THE END 








